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( von a serious thinker face our modern world with anything 
Save pessimism? Some of my critics consider me a thorough- 
going pessimist, and hence no true Christian, who in their 

opinion should always have an optimistic outlook on the world. The 

fact that I have often been misunderstood, and that my world-outlook 
has been considered in all sorts of ways, is probably because I think 
in terms of antinomies, paradoxes, tragic conflicts. This I do because 

I am firmly convinced that only the antinomic-paradoxical type of 

thinking truly corresponds to the structure of the world, and even to 

the final depths of being. Thus it is impossible to think of the world 
in terms either altogether pessimistic or completely optimistic. 


I 


My attitude is not so thoroughly hopeless and dark as some of my 
critics think. It is true that I feel strongly the evil in life, man’s bitter 
lot, but stronger than this is my sense of life’s supreme meaning. For 
me the evil in the world does not mean the impossibility of believing in 
God, rather the converse: it proves that the world is not self-sufficient, 
and that God does exist. Any thinker who faces facts must join with 
me in sharp contradiction of the too-smooth and happy conception of 
Christianity, one which sees no tragedy, anywhere. Such a concept is 
based on the idea that the world is divided into two parts: those who 
are saved in the bosom of the church, where everything is light and 
joyful; and those who are lost in the world, where everything is just 
the opposite, dark and full of suffering. To me, such a division and 


such a self-consciousness of being saved seem to be not in the spirit of 
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the Gospels. The image of Christianity presented in the New Testa- 
ment teaches us something quite different. Following Christ means 
that we will mingle with scribes and usurers, with those lost in the 
world and writhing in pain. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can calmly and happily feel 
that he is safe in the garden of the church and refuse to share the ter- 
rible sorrow and suffering of the world. We are always in danger of 
pharisaical self-satisfaction. Many of those now outside the church 
have left it from high, rather than from low, motives. And toward 
these, those remaining in the church visible dare not assume a superior 
attitude. Instead of continuing its efforts to attract these seekers back 
to itself by the use of the ancient, time-worn methods, the church 
should offer some creative answer to their questions. It is not enough 
to say to those who suffer under the world’s tragedy, ‘(Come back to the 
church.” We must open a new epoch in Christianity; our faith in such 
a new epoch must never waver. 

It is surprising that anyone should derive from my books the im- 
pression that God has deserted the world, is not active in history. Asa 
matter of fact, nothing I have written has sense at all unless God is 
active in history. Without this there would be no higher judgment, 
either upon history, or upon man himself. But God’s action in history 
is mysterious, and cannot be rationalized. God is active in history, but 
so are man and nature. Hence history is an interaction of divine 
providence, natural determinism and human freedom. There is noth- 
ing in the Gospels, in the Christian teaching of God’s having given 
his only Son for love of man and of the world, that decreases man’s 
dignity or diminishes his creative power. The gospel demands that 
man should be active; that he should actively perfect himself; that he 
should actively serve his neighbor; that he should likewise actively 
seek the Kingdom of God, which can be attained only by violence, 
that is, by the application of effort. 

The whole course of history was altered by Christianity. All the 
teaching of European humanism about the high dignity of man, the 
value of every individual human personality, and man’s endless pre- 
rogatives, was of Christian origin. Christianity transformed the very 
depths of the human soul. Without this inner transformation of hu- 
man nature by Christianity, slavery never would have been overcome; 
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the equality of man—above all in the sight of God—never admitted. 
The high ideal of freedom of human consciousness and its independ- 
ence from the state could never have developed without this inter- 
vention of Christianity. 

Not that Christian authorities and Christian hierarchs have always 
admitted human freedom, man’s liberty of conscience. How often 
have they rejected and crushed it! Men have been tortured to death 
for their religious convictions. Though the Gospels did not, the church 
often denied the dignity of man. But this does not affect what God 
revealed to man through his Son, that is, the true essence of Chris- 
tianity, rather than the human conception of it. It was Christianity 
which introduced into history true freedom of conscience. Christian- 
ity first established man’s spiritual independence from nature and 
from the state. Christianity placed man face to face with God and 
denied the right of the state or of society to judge man’s relations with 
his Lord. 

It may be objected that historical Christianity often subjected itself 
to the state, became its obedient servant, even used the power of the 
state for its own interests; that it burnt heretics at the stake. But all 
these accidents were but the remnants of heathendom in the midst of 
Christian humanity; they were a human perversion of Christian 
truth. ‘Thus when we speak of the part played by Christianity in his- 
tory we must always keep in mind not the actions of separate historical 
Christians who have often shown themselves unworthy of Christian- 
ity, but the inner influence of the Christian conscience on the human 


soul. 


II 


The most important part of Christian teaching about man is that he 
is fashioned in the image and likeness of God; he reflects the highest in 
material creation; he is the child of God, and not merely a drop in the 
vast ocean of nature. As the image and likeness of God, man himself 
is a creator, and is called to create. We read in Genesis that man was 
made to rule over all created beings, to organize and till the soil. The 
very fact of his fall proves that man possessed power and freedom, 
which could be turned toward either good or evil. But Christianity 
also teaches that the Son of God, that is, God himself, became man, 
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was incarnated, and took unto himself our human body, thereby ele- 
vating human nature to heights unknown and opening to man the pos- 
sibility of becoming divine. The Son of God is also the son of man. 
Therefore, man is also the son of God; man has been adopted by God. 
Through Christ, the God-Man, man receives creative power, which 
raises him above all the rest of nature. 

Christianity affirms the dignity of man, and for this very reason 
wants to transform him and prepare him for his high destiny in eter- 
nity. The church has long since, for this very reason, rejected the 
quietism which taught that man should be completely passive, just as 
it has laid aside the doctrines denying human freedom of action. We 
know that man may be active; he may be victorious over the elemental 
forces of nature both within and without himself. Man may be the 
organizer and orderer of the world, but only if he possesses the spirit- 
ual life which raises him above nature; only if the creative principle 
within him is independent of outward influence. Now Christianity 
teaches the existence of just such an inner spiritual principle, which 
is equivalent to stating that both God and man are at work in a world 
which belongs to both. 

Christian consciousness has always rebelled against a fatalistic con- 
ception of God’s activity in the world. God is at work in the world, 
not independently of man, but through man, through man’s freedom 
and man’s activity. This is expressed in the popular proverb: “Trust 
God, but do your own best.” If one had to choose, there would be 
much more reason for saying that man was inactive, that he was only 
the passive instrument of natural and social processes. But we refuse 
to consider man as the passive reflection of material social processes. 
Communists or other anti-Christian champions may declare that na- 
ture and society act through man’s activity, and through the active 
struggle between classes. They may say that in Christianity God is 
supposed to act upon men mechanically, as a force from without, just 
as the “mechanization” theory explains the movement of matter. But 
there is much more basis for understanding Christianity as the action 
of God and of God’s grace through man’s activity, by means of this 
activity, and not as a divine action independent of man, carried out, 
so to say, above man’s head. It is an inner, not an outward action, one 
which enlightens and enforces the freedom of man. At any rate it is 
easier to picture such relations as existing between God and man, 
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where relations are spiritual and free, than to imagine them as exist- 
ing between man and nature and society, materialistically conceived. 
Material relations always imply a certain outward violence. Only 
God, as a spiritual Being, can act from within, on the depth of man’s 
conscience; he can act upon human freedom and by means of it. Be- 
lief in God implies belief in this inward power, illuminating human 
freedom and demanding man’s activity. 

In the final analysis, only that which proceeds from within merits 
the name of activity; only that which is not from without. Labor itself 
may be passive. The toil of slaves is passive not only in the midst of a 
slave-owning society, but under capitalism or communism as well. Of 
course men may be so perfectly disciplined that they will feel free 
even in the midst of slavery. But in such a case man has lost his true 
image, his God-given worth. And sooner or later man will rebel, and 
reassert his right to inner freedom. No, God’s action always implies 
freedom of spirit, man’s spiritual activity. Only the inner reaction 
of spirit upon spirit presupposes the freedom and activity both of the 
doer and of the object of the deed, thereby excluding at once all vio- 
lence and all passivity. God isa spirit and he reacts upon man as upon 
aspiritual being. Spiritis freedom and activity. 

Thus God is active in history, together with man and nature, and 
his judgment upon history consists in his revealing the imminent re- 
sults of man’s following a road which does not lead toward the King- 
dom of God. This judgment is not punishment by God: that is a thor- 
oughly anthropomorphic and esoteric conception. It is rather an ex- 
Periencing of the results of turning away from God. Itis wrong, in this 
connection, to think only of a wrathful and vengeful God, and not of 
a God of love. Actually, punishment does not proceed from God: we 
are led astray by the insufficiency of our language. I believe only ina 
God of love and not in a God who terrifies and punishes. But the love 
of God, diffused as by a prism into its elements, may act like a fire, and 
be experienced as punishment. The immanent judgment upon history 
is not the final judgment upon man and upon the world. 


III 


The most difficult, and at the same time the most fundamental, prob- 
lem which we face in this connection, is that of the source of and re- 
sponsibility for evil. It is hard to reconcile oneself to the idea that God 
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is responsible for evil. Everything is in the hand of God. He uses 
even evil for his good purposes. Nothing is free of relationship to 
God. Hence Calvin drew the logical and radical conclusions ex- 
pounded in his doctrine of predestination. Does God really act in evil 
and by its means? If so, then responsibility for the evil and suffering 
in the world rests upon him. If not, then there exists a certain free- 
dom in our own relations with God. But this limits his omnipotence}; 
it makes God powerless (I recognize the limitations of the language 
used here) in relation to the problem of evil. 

This is the most troublesome of all problems, and it has no satis- 
factory and optimistic solution. It tortured Dostoevsky. Most of the 
theodicies, from Augustine to Leibnitz, are not merely unsatisfactory, 
but downright shameful, for both God and man. We may, of course, 
accept the purely agnostic position and agree that here we are face to 
face with the final mystery, which cannot be solved, rationally. This 
is better than rationalized theodicies; but in both theology and meta- 
physics it has never managed to persist in a pure form, and at last 
theories have always been developed, more or less offensive to a sensi- 
tive conscience. 

Many of the church fathers, we know, taught that evil is non-being. 
But if we think out this theory to the end, we have to admit that the 
source of evil lies outside being, but even there the omnipotence of 
God extends, that is, in a non-being and a non-created freedom. This 
is only a philosophical interpretation and expression of the final mys- 
tery of freedom of the will and of evil. This problem is the source of 
our tragic sense of the world as a whole. And to this we are led, both 
by our experience of the world’s sin and suffering, and by our experi- 
ence of creation, the creation of anything new in the world. The one 
escape from evil is in the suffering of God himself, that is, in Christ— 
not in God the Omnipotent, but in God the Redeemer, the God of 
sacrificing love. This, I believe, is the essence of Christianity. 


IV 


Jesus Christ is not merely a historical figure. He is our eternal 
contemporary. His work on earth will continue to the end of the 
world. We cannot admit any doubt as to the continuous existence of 
Christ on earth, or of its inner significance in the process of history. 
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The question we face is quite different: What is the nature of the 
church, and what are its limits of action? Is the church, asa mystical 
organism, limited to those visible forms we now have, of one or an- 
other confession? 

Some preachers often present the loving God’s participation in hu- 
man life as though it applied only to those already in the church— 
those aboard the ark in a time of flood. But the greater part of hu- 
manity in history, and especially in our day, lives outside the church, 
is not aboard the ark, and is drowning in the stormy sea of the world. 
Does this mean that God has turned away from the major portion of 
humanity in this world? Can believing Christians overlook the 
world’s agony and think that this suffering does not concern them? 
Can they continue to be optimistic, in spite of the pessimism which 
must result from attentive observation of the world? This would be 
to sin against the commandment of love. In André Gide’s novel The 
Prodigal’s Return, an abnormal treatment of the gospel theme, when 
he is asked what he did in the world abroad, the Prodigal replies, “I 
suffered.” ‘The same reply may be made equally well by those who 
left their father’s house in search of truth and justice, as by those who 
forsook it to seek happiness and the pleasures of life. Christians can- 
not be indifferent to the sufferings of those who have left their father’s 
house and are caught in the world’s agony. 

And our interest in these sufferers may not be limited to efforts to con- 
vert them to Christianity and restore them to the church. Christians 
have much to learn from them. We must give special attention to 
man’s fate in the world, and consent to share his trials and sufferings. 
When the modern man is threatened with destruction, Christianity 
can help him only if it pays special attention to the restlessness, 
the searchings and questionings of the modern spirit. This is evidently 
not well understood in most church circles. They seem insensible of 
the movement of time, and continue to think that man is in the same 
position that he was five hundred or a thousand years ago. 

It must not be thought that this means the eventual disappearance 
of the church. But the historic church is passing through a crisis in 
our day, and upon it, too, judgment is being passed. The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it, for they are powerless against Christ, but 
terrible assaults are being made, and not only by means of forces out- 
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side the church, but by influences within it, as well—forces which have 
debased Christianity to human interests. The responsibility for con- 
temporary atheism lies not alone upon the atheists themselves, but 
even more and even previously, upon those who have constantly cried 
“Lord, Lord,” and offered a distorted image of belief in and worship 
of God. The church may be defended against this criticism only if we 
recognize the existence of two conceptions of the church. The church 
is the mystical body of Christ, a spiritual organism, a continuing in- 
carnation, as it were. But the church is also a social institution; it is 
made up of sinful human beings; it is bound up with its social milieu, 
its influences and inspirations; it has its own law and economy, its own 
definite relationship to the state. 

In this second sense, the church, in the course of its history, has 
borne the limitations and committed the errors of all historical, social 
institutions. It has served worldly interests, has sometimes presented 
the temporal as something eternal. In this sense we have a right to 
expect the church to repent, to acknowledge its errors and its partial 
betrayal of its Master. The greatest sin of the church as a social insti- 
tution in history has been not the errors of its individual hierarchs or 
laymen, but a sinful distortion of the very principles of Christianity, 
an adaptation to human interests of the substance of the creeds. Too 
much of what was human and sinful has been acclaimed as holy and 
divine. Upon this situation judgment is being passed and here we de- 
mand that the church repent. 

But it is only in its human aspect, in the person of its clergy and laity, 
that the church can acknowledge its errors and do repentance. It must 
repent of betraying God, Christ and the Holy Spirit. And here we 
are not thinking of the personal sins of hierarchy or laity, but of the 
errors of the church as a whole, of its distortion of Christianity. The 
membership of the church, both lay and cleric, are greatly to blame 
for the godlessness of our present world; they have small excuse for 
posing as the preservers of the truth or as critics of others. The phari- 
sees of today are not all outside the temple. 

Let no one think that the reactions against pharisaism which fill 
the New Testament are something of the distant past. Pharisaism is an 
eternal element in the history of the church, and it has often distorted 
Christian thinking and morals. Pharisaism exists even in communism, 
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and pharisees exist in the church today, accepted among the faithful. 
Instead of being excommunicated themselves, they excommunicate 
others. And the publicans and sinners are all too often outside the 
walls of the visible church. 


Vv 


God is always at work in the world, but his gracious activity does 
not resemble our human judgment with its cruelty, its lack of attention 
to human personality, its ruthlessness. God’s activity is something very 
complex and really incomprehensible for us, because of its interrela- 
tionship with human freedom and with the dark elements of the world. 
This activity can never be something of violence or action from with- 
out. Even God’s judgment on the world seems ruthless just because he 
respects human liberty and does not wish to do it violence. 

Man’s fate in his searchings and sufferings is that of Job. And I 
fear most of all lest we come to resemble Job’s comforters. Job him- 
self was justified by God, and his comforters were condemned. Chris- 
tians all too often take the attitude of Job’s friends. By this means 
they think to remain optimists, regardless of the incommensurate suf- 
ferings of man and of the world. Let the “evil” writhe in suffering, 
that is but just; the “good” are satisfied to separate themselves from 
this painful fate. But this is absolutely inacceptable to the thinking 
Chrisian. No one can separate himself from the common fate. of man 
and of the world. No one can say, self-satisfied, that he is going the 
right road. How can we approve of a spiritual attitude which, while 
protecting itself from contact with evil, calmly consigns to perdition 
the greater part of the human race? 

I know very well that it is considered an essential sign of the way 
of salvation that the Christian should recognize his own unworthiness 
and sin. But, unfortunately, in the minds of many Christians this con- 
sciousness has taken on rhetorical and conditional forms. The prob- 
lem I am stating is something different. It is not a matter of recogniz- 
ing ourselves as sinful and unworthy—this is inescapable for every 
Christian—but rather of taking it upon oneself to share the searchings 
and the sufferings of the rest of the world. We are all responsible for 
all. In times past men retired from the world into monasteries, to go 
the way of asceticism. But now the truly ascetic way is life in this 
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world. Battle against God may even sometimes be more pleasing to 
him than some forms of piety and worship. Job struggled with God; 
his comforters were the pious ones. And in our day Job exists, together 
with his friends. Job was passing through a moment of pessimism. 
His friends could remain optimists because they believed that every- 
thing which took place was just. But the judgment of God is always 
more mysterious than we think, and even theology cannot rationalize 
Lt, 


VI 


I am not an optimist, but it would be just as wrong to characterize 
me as a pessimist. Complete pessimism is incompatible with Chris- 
tianity and would mean treason to being itself, temptation by the spirit 
of non-being. Least of all am I what might be called a passive pessi- 
mist; mine is rather an active pessimism, a pessimism of conflict. More 
than anyone I believe in man, in his God-like nature, his supreme 
worth, his calling to creative effort in the world, in a way continuing 
the world’s creation. Everything I have written has witnessed to this. 
But this is not at all a purely optimistic, one-sided belief in the inno- 
cence and natural state of grace of human nature—optimism in the 
spirit of J. J. Rousseau. The very presence in human nature of the 
spirit of liberty and of creativeness makes human life inescapably 
tragic. 

Man is placed before the abyss of being or non-being. And he can- 
not, of his own power, overcome the abyss; he has need of help from 
above. This is an affair for God and man, together. And if, in our 
day, the very essence of man’s image is threatened, if man is being 
torn asunder, it is just because he has depended exclusively upon his 
own strength. Man is passing through what may perhaps be the most 
perilous phase of his whole history. But I do not think that man’s fate 
is altogether sealed and hopeless. Its hopelessness is only on our side 
of the line, not on God’s side. We do not believe that the history of 
the world will go on forever; the world will have an end, and so will 
history. But this means that we do not believe in the possibility of a 
final solution here, on this earth, in our time. This proves the hope- 
lessness of the situation from the world’s viewpoint. 

But the consciousness of this hopeless situation should not hinder 
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man’s creative activity or his efforts to realize justice here and now. 
This creative effort will have its influence on the end of the world 
itself. The end is a divine-human matter. And the last word, which is 
God’s, will include also a word of man. Thus an absolute pessimism 
is also logically impossible, since every judgment upon the meaning- 
lessness and evil of this world presupposes the existence of a higher 
Meaning. Every judgment upon life here postulates the existence of 
God. In this sense we may even say that the existence of evil, properly 
understood as evil, really proves the existence of God himself. 


GOD IS MORE THAN WE CAN THINK 
By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
R= indeed is the man whose criticism can be so helpful, so 


penetrating and so constructive as that of Professor Cal- 

houn. Therefore I am eager to reply to his discussion of my 
thought which appeared in the last issue of CHRISTENDOM. I have 
vacillated between two different ways of replying. One is to take up 
each point of criticism made by him. The other is to plunge into the 
deeper problem which underlies all these specific points. I believe 
the latter is the more profitable procedure. But if I follow it, many 
will think that I am evading the definite issues so clearly presented 
by him. After much hesitation, I decided to do both and wrote the 
paper accordingly. But then I found IJ did not have space enough. 
So I have chosen to pass at once to the basic issue which underlies all 
the particular criticisms he made. 

This fundamental issue is a question of method. It appears first in 
his criticism that while much that I say about God may be true of the 
work of God, it is not truly descriptive of God himself. 

The method I follow consists in ascertaining what are the essential 
criteria of value and then seizing on the knowable reality which dis- 
plays these criteria and searching it for the supremely worthful. 
This last is the reality of God. Calhoun’s method, on the other hand, 
which he shares with many, consists in always supposing a reality 
back of the knowable facts. Belief in God is then justified only on the 
basis of such a supposition. 

The method I follow finds God in his work. Hence God is an as- 
sured fact. This method does not preclude the depths and riches of 
reality which lie beyond its scope. But it does insist that God cannot 
be walled off into this inaccessible realm. 

Our difference in method appears very clearly in his criticism of 
my claim that the weaving together and co-operating of many activi- 
ties, when these make up the growth of organic connections, is God. 
Calhoun objects in the following words: “But can one speak of co- 
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operation among a number of diverse activities—which is to say the 
fact that they do harmonize—as weaving them together? As well 
speak of the synchronism of a ballet as weaving the dancers together, 
or the law of gravitation as making bodies fall. When Wieman 
ascribes to God power, exerted upon individuals and events both his- 
torical and extra-historical, he has emerged from the limits of his ab- 
stract definitions... .” 

Does Calhoun mean that the power is exerted upon the process from 
the outside, somewhat as a locomotive pulls or pushes cars about, or 
as a man winds up a watch and lets it run? Surely not. Process is 
power. Activity is power. I do not know of any kind of power except 
that of process, activity, movement, growth, fulfillment, on-going. The 
power of God is the power of this growth. 

To speak of power as “back of” the process or growth or activity, 
making it go from the outside, is an error, I think. When we treat an 
abstraction as though it were a power outside the concrete reality in- 
stead of being, as it truly is, one constituent in the concrete whole, we 
are guilty of one of the major fallacies of the abstract. Power is one 
essential constituent of the process of growth, which is God. It is not 
something that works upon the reality from the outside. 

This basic problem of method on which Calhoun and I differ has 
two main points. First, we differ in our use and understanding of ab- 
straction. Second, we differ in the thoroughness and objectivity of our 
use of the empirical approach. 


I 


An abstract proposition is any proposition which leaves out the rich, 
concrete fullness of reality. I hold, and I think most philosophers 
would agree, that every proposition must be abstract. You cannot put 
the infinite fullness and variety of concrete reality into propositional 
form. Therefore, if you condemn abstraction you condemn every 
proposition which you or anybody can make about God or anything 
else. : 

But in common religious discussion I believe two other meanings 
are current. Sometimes people seem to mean, when they say a state- 
ment is abstract, that it does not carry an emotional glow. Now far 
be it from me to deny the importance of terms that express emotional 
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warmth in religion and in all interests which involve affection and 
loyalty. But the emotion which is carried by a combination of words 
is due to the accident of psychological association. It has nothing, par- 
ticularly, to do with the truth of the statement. Let me repeat, we must 
have emotional words in their proper place. But when we are trying 
to dig down to the truth of a matter, we had better beware of such 
terms. Digging to the truth is not the only job we have in life. After 
the truth is brought forth there is the further important task of living 
by it in love and loyalty. To inspire such living in ourselves and oth- 
ers we may need words that are rich with sentiment, although it is a 
mistake to depend too much on mere words. But in the hard grubbing 
work of getting at the truth, we need non-emotional words. That is to 
say, we need words that are translucent, that enable us to look through 
the words at the reality as through stainless glass, and not at the words. 
Stained glass windows have their uses, but so also do windows you 
look through and not at. We need emotion in the driving search for 
truth, but we do not need emotional words to generate it when we, like 
Cortez, stand on some lone peak in Darien. 

Another meaning people seem to have in mind when they say a 
proposition is abstract, is that it is a very general category. It applies 
to everything, or almost everything, but does not distinguish particular 
individuals from other things. For example, the terms “process” and 
“interaction” apply to everything that exists because everything in 
existence is a process and interacts with other things. But since these 
apply to everything, they do not signalize anything and set it forth as 
unique and precious. To distinguish anything you must not only say 
it is a process, but you must go on to tell what kind of a process. In- 
deed you must build up a pyramid of other characteristics on the 
foundational categories of process and interaction before you get any 
descriptions that are sufficiently selective and restricted to set forth 
those features which distinguish from other things the particular ob- 
jects you happen to be acquainted with. 

Nevertheless, since process and interaction apply to all existing 
things, he who says God is not a process is denying that God exists, 
although he may not know he is doing it. God is not any process. 
God is one very distinctive kind of being. But God does exist, I hold, 
and therefore is one kind of process and displays one kind of interac- 
tion, namely, that of unifying us in bonds of love. 
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Of course these most general categories carry no rich sentiment and 
therefore we should never use them when we want to express our ar- 
dent devotion, because they do not express emotion. But that does not 
make them any the less true nor any the less important for building 
the foundations of truth. So likewise when we speak of God as growth 
of meaning or growth of organic connections, the propositions are very 
general. They are an enormous simplification of a very complex real- 
ity. hey fall far short of the richness and fullness of the total reality 
of God. But so also does every other proposition we make about God. 
The abstractness of an idea does not make it false nor unworthy except 
when one fails to see that it is an abstraction. 

Now all this discussion of the nature of abstraction throws light on 
my statement, criticized by Calhoun, that when you pray to God, you 
pray to an interaction. I mean you pray to a reality which has the 
characteristic of interacting with you. Calhoun says that God is more 
than mind, but does nevertheless have the character of mind along 
with his other traits. Therefore Calhoun says that when you pray to 
God, you pray to a Mind. He means you pray to a reality which has 
the characteristic of mind. My original statement would likewise be 
more accurate if I had said you pray to a reality which has the char- 
acteristic of interacting with you. But in whatsoever sense it is cor- 
rect for Calhoun to say that when you pray to God you pray to a 
Mind; so it is correct for me to say that when you pray to God you 
pray to an interaction. Of course one does not literally pray to one 
bare characteristic of God, namely that of interaction or that of mind. 
One prays to the total being of God. But interaction is one characteris- 
tic of God, and is especially pertinent to prayer. One would never 
pray to a being that would not respond. To respond means to interact. 

It should be remembered that when I used the expression, “‘pray to 
an interaction,” I was debating with a man who argued that God was 
a phantom without existence. Since I claimed that God does exist, I 
attributed to God the characteristics which are essential to existence. 
In respect to prayer the most pertinent existential characteristic is that 
of interaction. 

There is one very important difference between the concepts of 
mind and personality, on the one hand, and those of process and inter- 
action, on the other. The latter must apply to God if God exists at all. 
But it is not necessary that God have the characteristic of mind in 
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order to exist, for mind is a very limited category. It belongs only to 
a few of the many forms of existence. 

All existing forms of reality might be compared to a mountain 
range. At their base all the mountains merge into the common earth. 
At their base they have characteristics in common, like process and 
interaction. But the farther you move toward their summits, the more 
distinct and separate and unique they become. The mountains in one 
cluster have at their summit the character of minds and personalities. 
Personality is essentially a summit characteristic for any reality which 
has this nature. 

Now the question about God is this: Does his nature culminate in 
personality? Or does the summit of his being tower far above mind 
and personality? Some say, and Calhoun is one, that he towers far 
above. But we have just said that mind and personality belong to the 
summit of any reality which has these characteristics. Mind and per- 
sonality are not like process and interaction and behavior, which be- 
long to the existential foundation of all things, and on which an in- 
finity of other characteristics can be builded. Mind and personality 
are limited and restricted. ‘They are selective and specialized. They 
are essentially summit characteristics, not foundational characteristics. 
God must share with personalities, and with everything else that exists, 
the characteristics of process and interaction. But when you move 
toward the summit you get selective characteristics which distinguish 
one kind of existence from another. 

If God has a summit that is higher than mind and personality, he 
cannot be a mind and personality, because these must be at the summit 
or not at all. They are the highest expressions of the kind of beings 
that display them. That which has mind and personality cannot rise 
above mind and personality. These are like the “instinct” of the ant, 
like the saber tooth of the saber-toothed tiger, like the gigantic size of 
the dinosaur. They are culminations, not foundations. 

I hold that God towers in unique majesty infinitely above the little 
hills which we call minds and personalities. For ages men looked 
down to find God, among animals and plants and physical things. At 
last they learned to look horizontally at personalities. Some day they 
may learn to look up to see God in a summit that reaches high above 
mind and personality. I claim that when we try to apply these con- 
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cepts of mind and personality to a reality so rich and great as God, 
we have to stretch them so far that they split and break to pieces. 

However, I never wrote, as an expression of my own thought, that 
“mind is just exactly what God is not.” Calhoun misunderstood me on 
that point. Those words he truly quoted from me, but I used them in 
a review of his book. I was saying in the review that Calhoun’s own 
line of reasoning would lead to the conclusion that “mind is just ex- 
actly what God is not,” although he did not intend that conclusion. 
A careful reading of the statement in the context of the review will 
make this point clear, I believe. 

We know mind by what it does. If God’s doing is different from 
that of mind, and greater, then God is more than mind and different 
from mind. That is the way the evidence seems to point, as I take it. 
But this gathering of evidence and forming of our ideas on the basis of 
it, brings us to the second part of this problem of method on which 
Calhoun and I differ. I follow the empirical method with a thorough- 
ness which, I believe, Calhoun repudiates. 


II 


Not only do I hold that we must use abstraction in seeking the na- 
ture of reality, but we must also be thoroughly empirical in our ap- 
proach. 

The empirical method requires, as I understand it, that every be- 
lief be formed and tested by sensory observation, experimental be- 
havior and rational inference. It repudiates pure rationalism, pure 
behaviorism and pure observation. It demands that all three enter 
into the forming, the correcting and the validating of any belief about 
any reality, and preéminently about God because beliefs about him 
are most important of all. 

Many people think that there is yet another way of knowing, which 
they call intuition. There is a very important place for intuition in 
the way of knowing which I uphold, but it is not another way. Valid 
intuition means the formation in the mind of a newidea. We must get 
new ideas if ever we are to attain any further knowledge of anything. 
We cannot test a new idea until we have a new idea to test. The mere 
fact that you have a new idea with strong emotional conviction that 
there is important reality in the offing, does not make the idea either 
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important or true. Butit may be. In any case, you must have it to test 
it. Getting the new idea is called intuition; but if it is to be valid and 
fruitful intuition, it should arise out of sensory experience, experimen- 
tal behavior and rational inference. The infant performs activities 
before he has ideas. His ideas arise out of these activities together 
with the accompanying sensory experience. Also in maturity, the or- 
ganism is always making slight, almost imperceptible, automatic re- 
sponses and adjustments before the mind has any clear idea of what 
it is all about. So it is that our new ideas arise out of behavior, out of 
prior rational inferences and the sensory experience which goes 
through it all. 

Every advance in our knowledge of reality comes by some new ra- 
tional inference springing out of other prior inferences, mixed with 
sensory experiences and experimental behavior. When this new ra- 
tional inference comes with a flood of emotion, as though it were the 
harbinger of some dawning reality of great value, it may be called 
religious intuition, or religious experience, or aesthetic experience, or 
an intuition of love. 

Intuitions also arise in all important scientific inquiry. All the great 
scientists have them. That is what makes them great. The most diffi- 
cult and the rarest part of getting new knowledge of any reality from 
deity to atom is to get the new idea with which to start. Such intuitions 
may be the wildest vagaries; but whenever any great stride forward is 
made in apprehending any reality, it must come by way of a new in- 
sight, that is to say, a new rational inference. It must come as a pro- 
jection of the creative imagination based on experimental behavior 
and sensory observation. It must come as an intuition. 

Furthermore, the chief initiating factor in bringing to the mind of 
a prophet some great new insight into the reality of God may well be 
that growth of meaning’ which is the reality of God himself. In that 
sense God reveals himself, and man cannot get knowledge of God ex- 
cept as God takes the initiative. In that sense revelation is a fact. 

We have come to a time when this empirical method of knowing, 
deeply but obscurely imbedded in the Christian tradition, must be 
lifted out into the light, sharply defined and rigorously applied, so 
that we can see clearly the difference between what we actually know 


*God is not meaning but growth of meaning, which is very different. 
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and what we vaguely apprehend. Our times demand it as never be- 
fore. The nature of this crisis we must make plain. 


III 


The chief cause for the weakness of Protestantism as over against 
Catholicism lies in the fact that its religious beliefs are being con- 
stantly and radically transformed and criticized. Now technological 
beliefs can be changed constantly and radically without disorganizing 
the personality and unstabilizing society. But when we constantly 
change and criticize the beliefs which give us our sense of what is most 
precious and worthful in life, one or other of two things must happen. 
Either our sense of the supreme objectives and values of life will be- 
come hopelessly confused and will gradually atrophy; or else we shall 
suffer major disorders of personality and social chaos because the 
deepest propulsions and loyalties are always being torn out by the 
roots and made to grow in different form. 

It is precisely these two things that are happening outside Catholi- 
cism. Even in Catholicism, it is happening to some degree. The only 
way Catholicism prevents it is by safeguarding these value-determin- 
ing, loyalty-directing beliefs from change and criticism. But Catholi- 
cism cannot stop the tide of modern change and inquiry from pene- 
trating into religious matters. It can do it for some of the people 
some of the time, but it cannot do it for all of the people all of the 
time. The number whom it can thus insulate is decreasing in propor- 
tion to the total population. 

This is the crisis. What are we going to do about it? There is just 
one thing to do, as I see it. We must see that our religious beliefs are 
technological. That means to recognize that our religious beliefs are 
nothing but the most meager abstractions and have their value not in 
determining the nature and richness of what is supremely worthful, 
but in guiding our practical conduct in serving the precious reality 
and directing our attentive appreciation in the right direction. The 
reality itself must be seen and felt to be infinitely richer than these 
technological beliefs. 

The method of rigor which I follow demands thoroughness in rec- 
ognizing the uncomprehended greatness and richness of God beyond 
what we are yet able to know in specific form. Calhoun would seem 
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to wish to cover over this uncomprehended greatness of God with be- 
liefs which have not met the tests of clarity and evidence which we 
should have in such important matters. The method of rigor would 
make the stark majesty and awful greatness of God to stand forth 
unobscured by analogies and speculations over and above our well- 
founded beliefs. It would not permit a cloud of vaguely formed and 
loosely held and partially tested beliefs about God to dim his great- 
ness. Well may we have such propositions as searchlights and means 
of inquiry, but not as beliefs, not as faith. Let us rear our formulated 
beliefs as high as we can. But when we come to the limit of what we 
can know with clarity and assurance, let us not set up a pasteboard 
picture of what God might be and hold it as a faith, thus shutting out 
the purple mountain mystery of his majesty. 

This uncomprehended reality of God’s total being may be pictured 
in all manner of supernaturalistic and eschatological symbols. The 
important thing is not how it is symbolized ; the important thing is that 
it be kept vividly and potently before the hearts and minds of men. 
It is, however, important that we do not confuse these symbols with 
specific knowledge about the nature of the reality symbolized. For 
when we do that, we implicitly deny the transcendence even when we 
profess to believe in it. To be transcendent means to be beyond the 
reach of our specific knowledge, but not beyond the reach of our 
knowledge that such a reality has being. They who claim to know by 
revelation or faith or speculation or intuition or analogy, or in some 
other way, the specific nature of transcendent reality, do thereby deny 
its transcendence. 

This difference between knowledge of the specific nature of a real- 
ity, and that other kind of knowledge which can reach with assurance 
the reality but not know its specific nature, is very important. No- 
where is it so important as in thinking about God. The difference can 
be illustrated by considering the way we know a mountain range. 

Here, not far away, are the brown foothills. These we know in their 
specific nature. We can see the masses of rock, the angles and slopes, 
even the trees. But beyond the foothills and higher, are the blue moun- 
tains. There the outline begins to fade. We cannot see the contours 
nearly so well. We know that the mountains are there. We know 
their reality as surely as we know the foothills; but we do not know 
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their specific nature so well as we know the lower levels. On beyond 
the blue mountains, and higher still, are the purple heights of the 
loftiest and most distant mountains. There we lose entirely our vision 
of the contour and structure. We know those mountains really are 
there. Also we know they must have a structure. But what it is, we 
do not know, even while we know quite without doubt the reality of 
the mountains. 

Now it is in some such manner as this that we know God by abstrac- 
tion and empiricism. We know the specific nature of the foothills of 
deity. But beyond the foothills rise the purple heights of mystery. 
We know there is this total being of God. It looms there in awful 
grandeur before us. It is transcendent, not in the sense of being wholly 
unknown, but in the sense of being unknown with respect to its de- 
tailed and specific nature. 

This approach to God requires a thoroughness and a rigor on two 
points which most religious thinking of our time does not recognize. 
It requires, first, that we be more cautious, more rigorous, and more 
practical in our intellectual formulations about God. It requires, sec- 
ond, that we be more thorough and more rigorous in casting off all 
these formulations as insufficient when we consider the full reality of 
God. 

This method enables us to treat our religious beliefs as intellectual 
tools to guide our behavior and direct our appreciative attention, but 
does not allow them to rise up and shut out the splendor of the un- 
comprehended reality. Instead, we can criticize them and recon- 
struct them as we would criticize and reconstruct any set of techno- 
logical beliefs. Then our sense of the infinite value and possible mean- 
ing of life in God will not be disturbed, confused, or slowly atrophied 
by criticism and change of beliefs. 

This, I believe, is the only way out. This is the reason why I think 
this question of method has such profound importance. I see no other 
way in which religion can go on and regain its ancient power to revive, 
inspire and save. I believe Dr. Calhoun comes closer to this method 
than most popular religious thinkers today. But he refuses to go all 
the way. I want him to go all the way. 

Two great obstructions have prevented the thorough and rigorous 
use of this method of abstraction and empiricism in religion. But to- 
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day these obstructions are being removed. Consequently, there is to- 
day a great opportunity to introduce a rigor in the use of this method 
which may restore religion to its ancient and rightful place as the 
sovereign loyalty of all human living. What these obstructions have 
been and how they are being taken away, we must try to make plain. 


IV 


A number of years ago there was an attempt to introduce empiri- 
cism into religion, but the whole effort was bungled. This attempt 
went by the name of liberalism. The bungling consisted in misunder- 
standing and misusing the empirical method. The liberals tried to 
identify this method with dependence on religious experience or, as 
some preferred to call it, Christian experience. But experience, as 
they treated it, was a subjective state. It was “inner experience.” It 
consisted in testing the religious truth of a belief by its subjective ef- 
fects upon the believer. Did it make him a better man, as belief in 
Santa Claus might make a small boy better just before Christmas? 
Did it give one moral zeal, hope, courage, peace, comfort, a feeling 
that Jesus Christ was standing here at one’sside? Did it, above all, give 
one moral optimism? 

Now the subjective effects of a belief upon the believer provide no 
evidence for the objective reality under consideration. When my 
chauffeur is drunk, it may give me peace, courage, hope and comfort 
to believe he is not. When the world is riven with class conflict, it may 
give me moral optimism to believe that God will bring everything out 
all right in the end. The chauffeur may not be drunk and God may 
bring everything out all right. But these facts, if they be facts, are 
not discovered simply by noting the subjective effects of holding op- 
timistic beliefs. 

Yet this was the procedure followed by liberalism. I am not at- 
tacking liberalism. I believe it is the hope of the world and of reli- 
gion. But I am saying that this first attempt to introduce the empirical 
method into religion was a blunder. Therefore it failed. When it 
failed and people saw that it had failed, they began to turn away from 
the empirical method as they understood it. The right thing to do 
would have been to go forward, correct the error, and introduce the 
right use of empiricism in religion. But perhaps it was very natural 
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that the first reaction should be to repudiate the empirical method and 
return to a revised form of revelation and supernaturalism. That is 
precisely what we are experiencing today. But this spasmodic revul- 
sion will pass, I believe. The hopeful fact is that liberals and others 
have come to see the failure and futility of this mistaken application of 
empiricism to the problems of religion. Thus a great obstruction has 
been taken out of the way and the path cleared for a better procedure. 

There is another obstacle, even greater than the one we have just 
been considering, which is also being removed today. It was the real 
cause for the liberals making the mistake they did. 

When modern science arose it took this method of knowing, which 
we have tried to describe; refined it; specialized it; developed certain 
narrow techniques for it; and for three hundred years with amazing 
success used it almost exclusively to search out the mechanistic rela- 
tions of the world. Therefore this way of knowing has become asso- 
ciated in the minds of men with knowledge of mechanisms and mecha- 
nisms only. But all precious values are to be found in organic connec- 
tions. Therefore religious people were estopped from using this 
method because they are concerned with the most precious reality 
there is, a reality that can have being only through organic connec- 
tions. Thus arose the tragic error. They could not consciously use and 
develop in the field of religious inquiry this method which is the only 
method by which any reality can be known. They could not, because 
all use of it was thought to lead to mechanisms and not to organisms. 

For three hundred years the controversy has raged over how we can 
know “values” as against knowledge of “facts.” Between the value- 
seeking and the truth-seeking interests of life there has been driven a 
wedge of distrust. The whole problem of knowledge has been thrown 
into confusion by it, so that technical philosophy has been preoccupied 
with this problem of knowledge to the neglect of almost all others. 

I believe this time of confusion and wandering in the wilderness is 
coming to an end. The ground for this hope is the fact that organic 
connections are being clarified, their rightful place in nature recog- 
nized, and their knowability established. As long as this was not the 
case, the way of natural knowledge, when consciously professed, was 
perforce bound down to inquiry concerning mechanistic connections 
only. When applied to precious realities of beauty, love and worship, 
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it had to be used unconsciously and unprofessedly. But I hope we are 
coming to a time when this will cease, when we can consciously and 
professedly use this only way of knowing to inquire concerning what 
is of greatest value. 

Nothing in the field of religious thought, I believe, is destined to 
be more helpful than a clarified concept of organic connections as con- 
trasted with mechanism. We are passing over a great divide in human 
ways of thinking. On the one side, the concept of mechanistic rela- 
tions was the interpretative idea of nature. On the other side, toward 
which we are moving, the concept of organism will be the key to the 
solving of problems. Mechanism will always be important. It is al- 
ways present and must be dealt with. Sometimes the mechanistic side 
of the matter presents the one great problem to solve. In such cases, 
our inquiry must be focused on the mechanism. But the solving of 
mechanical problems, the knowledge and use of mechanisms, will al- 
ways be to the end of fostering the growth of organic connections, if 
we are wise. For all precious values lie in these latter. 

Organism and mechanism are not different kinds of things. Rather 
they are different ways in which things are related to one another. 
They are different modes of organization. In this I wholly agree with 
Calhoun. He was mistaken when he thought I intended to say any- 
thing else in the two or three sentences he found in my review of his 
book. However, since my statement was so brief and the subject mat- 
ter so complex, I do not wonder he misunderstood me. 

Let us now apply this concept of organism to the task of searching 
out the presence of God in our midst.* The presence of God, we have 
already noted, is identical with the work of God. We know a reality 
by the way it works. The reality zs its working. The two cannot be 
separated. Also when one reality works in a way very different from 
another, we say they two are different in nature. I know of no other 
way to distinguish differences. Now the human mind is an organism. 
That is to say, it is organic in nature. So is human personality. But the 
way the human mind works is very different from the way God works. 
Therefore, I hold, the concepts of mind and personality do not illumi- 
nate the nature of God. 


_’This point is more fully treated in my article on “Man’s Work and God’s Work” in The Chris- 
tian Century, April 8, 1936. 
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Man’s work can be clearly distinguished from that of God. Man 
cannot work the way God does. The difference is not merely a matter 
of magnitude and power. It isa difference in kind. Man’s work is that 
of a mind. We must see how differently God works from man and 
hence how inadequate is the concept of mind when applied to God. 

The work of God, which man never does, is the growth of organism. 
The work of man is the construction of mechanism. God rears a tree 
by growth of organic connections. Man constructs a house by putting 
the parts together mechanically. Man can do much to aid the growth 
of the tree. He can plant the seed, remove the weeds and underbrush, 
fertilize the soil and water it, prune the branches. He can choose the 
place for the tree to grow. But the actual growing he cannot do. 

As a flower requires a trellis on which to climb, so organic connec- 
tions require mechanisms on which and with which to grow. Organism 
cannot develop without mechanism to support it. The work of man is 
to provide some of the needed mechanism which enables the organism 
to develop. Man can provide the water for the growing plant. That 
is a mechanism. What he cannot do is actually to accomplish the 
chemical process by which water is transformed into a growing plant. 
Even were he able to combine the chemical elements in a test tube in 
such a way that a plant would grow there, still the bio-chemical proc- 
ess would be something which he could only observe. All he could do 
would be to provide the mechanical conditions wherein this chemical 
process of growth could occur. 

No parent can actually do the growing for the child, neither the 
growing of the mind nor the growing of the personality. Even the 
child cannot make his own growth. He can only undergo it and help 
provide conditions that favor it. Does, then, the parent have nothing 
to do and no responsibility? The question is absurd. Ask any dis- 
tracted parent in our modern world. Sometimes parents make the dis- 
astrous mistake of thinking they can make the growth of the child. 
Then they do great evil to the child. When they avoid that tragic 
error, they still have all they can do, using all the time and energy at 
their disposal, in providing needed conditions and guarding against 
conditions that are inimical to growth. The same applies to all growth, 
to growth of flowers, friendships, cultures, self-development, mean- 


ings. 
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Mechanisms and organisms are not two different kinds of things. 
Rather, they are two different kinds of systems which enter into the 
existence of almost everything. A mechanism is a system of external 
relations. An organism is a system of internal relations or, as I prefer 
to say, of organic connections. Internal relations are peculiar. They 
are creative. That means that when things or parts of things are in- 
ternally related, they undergo transformation and mutually control 
one another. A chemical compound is a typical case of internal rela- 
tions or creative relations or organic connection. Air, sunshine and 
water are internally related in a flower. They are transformed and 
mutually control one another in an organic unity. 

Two friends are internally related. They transform and control one 
another. Whenever two or more people communicate meanings which 
are of importance in their living, they are internally related. They 
have organic connections. The several meanings of words in a sen- 
tence have organic connections. They are an organism. People who 
participate in a common culture have such connections. All through 
the world which exists and all through the realm of abstract structure 
of possibility, we find organism, that is, systems of internal relations. 
But we also find mechanism. The flower, the tree, the friends, the sen- 
tence, the culture, all must have their mechanism to enable the organic 
connections to develop. 

The work of God is the growth of organic connections, that is, the 
growth of all meaning and value. Man cannot do that. But he can 
serve it devotedly and appreciatively. He can give all his life of serv- 
ice and all his soul of appreciation to this growth which is the work 
of God and the present reality of God in our midst. 

Since God’s way of working is so different from that of mind, as 
we see it in man, we feel that God is not only more than mind, he is 
more than we can think. 


fewrey bbeorn Wierrorn 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
By ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


MAJ OULD you see the marks of the Roman scourge, 
And the pits where the nails were driven? 
They are all hidden under fresh wounds. 


Much more than forty lashes have I borne since Calvary; 
Blows aimed at striking labor have bruised my body sore; 
TPve known the torture of my kinsmen by the gentile mob; 
My back is raw from lashings by heroes, masked, at night. 
Wherever man was beaten, I was whipped. 


You see this scar? 

”T was a bayonet in Flanders. 
You see this bruise? 

A slave’s chain pinched me there. 
My shoulders stoop? 

Under the heavy load of labor. 


You would see the marks of the Roman scourge, 


And the pits where the nails were driven? 
They are all hidden under fresh wounds. 
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CHURCH UNION ON TRUST 
By GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


N the evening of June 26, 1934, the delegates of twenty-one 
districts of the Evangelical Synod and fifty-six classes of 


the Reformed Church in the United States met in joint ses- 
sion in Zion’s Evangelical Church, Cleveland, Ohio. The Commis- 
sion on Union of the two churches reported that the districts and the 
classes had regularly adopted the Plan of Union. It was unanimously 
resolved by the 343 ministerial and lay delegates that the union of the 
Reformed Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America be now declared effected under the name of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. The declaration was formally 
made by the president of the general synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States and the president of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America. 
Then and there the two churches ceased to exist as separate legal 
entities and became one body with a new name. 


I 


The Plan of Union is the shortest that has ever been submitted to 
two or more churches for adoption. It can easily be printed in the 
space of half a column of a morning newspaper. It is unparalleled 
also in the history of Protestantism in that it does not contain a consti- 
tution for the united church, though it makes provision for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on constitution. The reference to doctrine 
is contained in a single sentence: “We acknowledge and accept the 
historical confessions of the two churches as the doctrinal basis of 
union.” 

The union was a venture of faith—faith of each in the other as 
well asin God. Yet it was by no means a venture of foolishness. When 
the commissions on union met for the first time they agreed that unless 
the ministers and members were one in spirit it would be futile to at- 


tempt to make them one on paper. A plan of union can be effective 
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only when it records in words what the spirit in the course of years 
has wrought in the mind and heart of the churches uniting. The con- 
‘rolling principle of the union is set forth in the preamble as follows: 


The Reformed Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, under the conviction that they are in agreement on the essential doctrines of 
the Christian faith and on the ideals of the Christian life as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments and as defined in their respective standards of doctrine, do hereby 
leclare their desire to be united in one body according to the articles mutually agreed 
ipon as follows. . . 


The commissions also assumed that it would be easier for the 
churches united to prepare and adopt a constitution than for the 
shurches separated. A committee on the preparation of a new consti- 
‘ution has been appointed and is now at work in the hope of presenting 
he first draft to the districts and classes in the early part of the coming 
year. That draft is to be reviewed and revised at the biennial meeting 
of the general synod to be held in June of the current year, in the city 
»f Fort Wayne, Indiana, and then to be submitted to the districts and 
slasses for final adoption by a two-thirds vote of these judicatories. 

The action of the Cleveland meeting is an historic event not only 
‘or the officers and members of the two churches but for American 
Protestantism. It attracted the attention of church papers and of the 
ecular press. A London editor commented on the manner of the 
inion and in a concluding sentence said: “I wonder whether there are 
shurches in Great Britain that would have the audacity to do that.” 
While the method of union is new and may appear to be an audacious 
f not a dangerous experiment, we believe it was justified because of 
he past history and the present status of the two churches. What was 
lone in Cleveland in a moment was the conclusion of an historical 
yrocess reaching through two centuries in America and four centuries 


n Europe. 


II 


The Reformed Church and the Evangelical Synod are descendants 
f the Reformation in the sixteenth century. The original Reformers 
rere Martin Luther of Wittenberg, Germany, and Ulric Zwingli of 
turich, Switzerland. Each of these men protested against errors and 
buses in the church of his fathers—the Roman Catholic church. 
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They agreed in their protest, but when each defined the church in the 
light of the New Testament he differed from the other. The outcome 
was two branches of Protestant Christianity on the continent, the one: 
known as the Lutheran church, the other as the Reformed church. 
Each claimed the name “evangelical,” to distinguish it from the Ro- 
man Catholics on the one hand and from the humanists and rational- 
ists on the other. They professed to be “evangelical” because they had 
rediscovered the evangel, that is, the good news of the gospel, in the 
New Testament. And the content of the good news was that men are 
saved by the free grace of God through Jesus Christ, not by faith and 
good works aided by the sacraments of the church, nor by sole reli- 
ance upon education and moral endeavor. 

The first division in continental Protestantism became manifest and 
permanent when Luther and Zwingli separated at Marburg in 1529 
as the result of failure to agree on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
Out of the disagreement two distinct churches came, the Lutheran and 
the Reformed. But at Marburg there were two men who were pos- 
sessed by the spirit of union, Philip Melancthon, a colleague of Lu- 
ther, and Martin Bucer, a colleague of Zwingli. The latter by 1536 
prepared the Wittenberg Concord, in the hope of healing the breach 
between Luther and Zwingli. Unable to accept this, the Swiss pre- 
pared the First Helvetic confession, with which Luther said he was 
“fairly well pleased.” 

In 1540-41, Melancthon, Bucer and Calvin met with Roman Cath- 
olic theologians at Hagenau and at Worms to consider the reunion 
not only of the Protestants but also of Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics. At that time Calvin signed the modified Augsburg confession 
of 1540, with the comment after his signature: “As the author him- 
self interprets it.” The author was Melancthon, and the main point 
at issue was the tenth article (on the Lord’s Supper) of the original 
confession of 1530, now modified by Melancthon in 1540. Calvin 
wrote later in a letter: “There is nothing in the world I desire more 
than agreement with the South German Lutherans.” 

In 1560-63 in the province of the Palatinate there was a bitter con- 
troversy between four parties: the ultra-Lutherans, the Melanctho- 
nians, the Zwinglians and the Calvinists. The Elector, Frederick the 
Pious, appointed Ursinus, professor of theology in the University of 
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‘leidelberg, and Olevianus, court preacher, to prepare a statement 
hat would satisfy the different parties. They published in 1563 the 
Heidelberg catechism, which was both a book of instruction and a 
sonfession of faith. Only the ultra-Lutherans refused to accept the 
1ew document. Max Goebel says that “in the Heidelberg catechism 
Lutheran earnestness, Melancthonian mildness, Zwinglian simplicity, 
and Calvinistic fire blend harmoniously.” The Heidelberg catechism 
was the first plan of union that actually reconciled Protestant groups 
n controversy. 

For centuries Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Germany 
ived and worked peaceably in the same town and province; their 
shildren played together, attended the same schools and intermarried ; 
10t infrequently the congregations of different names, each with its 
)wN minister, worshipped in the same building at different hours of 
he day or on different days. Through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
enturies ministers and teachers laid more stress on the things upon 
which the churches agreed than on those upon which they differed. 

Thus it was possible for King Frederick William III in 1870, 
when the third centennial of the Reformation was celebrated through- 
nut Germany, to issue a decree uniting the Lutheran and Reformed 
shurches in his realm under the name of the Evangelical United 
Shurch of Prussia. Similar union was established also in other states 
»f Germany, forming what is now known as the Evangelical church. 

Certain Lutheran ministers and congregations as well as certain 
Reformed ministers and congregations, each group zealous for the 
naintenance of the doctrines peculiar to the original Reformers, re- 
used to enter the union. They continued as independent Lutheran 
ind Reformed churches. It was Lutherans of this type who settled in 
he nineteenth century in the Mississippi Valley, founded congrega- 
ions, and are now in the Missouri Synod. German Reformed immi- 
‘ration came at about the same time into Wisconsin, established the 
Mission House at Plymouth, and organized the German Synod of the 
Northwest, which became a part of the Reformed Church in the 
Jnited States. 

In the light of these facts and movements since the Reformation it 
; clear that both the genius and the doctrine of the original Lutheran 
nd Reformed churches in Germany were modified and moderated 
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by Melancthon on the one side and by Bucer and Calvin on the other. 
The temper of the German people was favorable to such modifica- 
tion. Professor Lang claims that the Reformed church in the Palat- 
inate was founded by Bucer, Calvin and Melancthon, all of whom 
favored church union. From the middle of the sixteenth century on, 
there were in both the Reformed and the Lutheran churches of Ger- 
many majorities or minorities, neither of which was strictly Lutheran 
nor strictly Calvinistic. The descendants of these groups became the 
founders of the German Reformed Church in North America in the 
eighteenth century and of the Evangelical Synod of North America 
in the nineteenth century. A considerable element among these pio- 
neers was of German Swiss stock. 


Ill 


While they came from the same land and settled in the same coun- 
try, they came at different times, about a hundred years apart, and 
occupied different sections of the United States. The Reformed pio- 
neers came, from 1700 to 1770, into Pennsylvania, with Philadelphia 
as a distributing center; the pioneers of the Evangelical Synod came, 
from 1825 to 1890, into Missouri, with St. Louis as a distributing cen- 
ter. Of course there were larger or smaller groups of each church in 
adjoining colonies or states. As the Germany of the first half of the 
eighteenth century differed from the Germany of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and as the colonial and early national period of 
the United States differed from the mid-national period, the pioneers 
of the two churches differed from each other. Each group bore the 
peculiar impress of its own generation in Germany, and each came to 
this country at a time when the conditions of life everywhere were 
different from those which the other encountered. It meant one thing 
to cross the Atlantic on a sailing vessel, land at Philadelphia, and 
venture into the “Woods of Penn,” about 1720; it meant another thing 
to cross the Atlantic in a steamship, enter the Mississippi Valley about 
1820, take unoccupied lands in Missouri and Kansas, or find a home 
in a growing town of the west. St. Louis at that time was a city of 
11,000; and Chicago was a village on the western border. Looking 
eastward the German pioneers of the midwest in the nineteeth century 
beheld a more or less distinctive American civilization and culture 
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extending from Maine to Georgia. In the Middle Atlantic states the 
Reformed church was entering the second century of its history in the 
United States. 

During the last twenty years the ministers of these churches have 
become acquainted with one another and have discovered that they 
are closely related and do not differ widely enough to dwell apart. 
The same sense of kinship out of which came the Evangelical United 
Church of Prussia and of other German states has resulted in the 
adoption of the Plan of Union of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. At least thirty-five years ago Professor Emanuel V. Gerhart, 
of the theological seminary at Lancaster, more than once told me that 
Professor Philip Schaff, as early as 1850, expressed the hope that this 
union would be consummated. 


IV 

1. In principle the governments of the two churches are so much 
alike that it will not be more difficult to prepare a constitution for the 
united church than it would be to prepare a new constitution for one 
of them. A minister of the Evangelical Synod describes its govern- 
ment as a “blending of congregational and presbyterial elements, with 
a touch of the episcopal as a sort of unwritten law.” This seems to be 
what for the last ten years and more ministers and elders of the Re- 
formed church have been asking for and seeking—a form of govern- 
ment that will preserve the freedom of the congregation and yet main- 
tain sufficient central authority to serve the welfare of ministers and 
congregations and to promote co-operation in the work of the church 
as a whole. 

2. In Germany, as well as in the United States, the Reformed 
church has only one statement of faith, the Heidelberg catechism. 
The Evangelical church of Germany and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America accept the Augsburg confession, Luther’s Smaller 
catechism, and the Heidelberg catechism. These are the basal con- 
fessions of evangelical Protestantism in Germany. While the Heidel- 
berg catechism and Luther’s catechism differ on certain doctrines, 
‘iberty of conscience” is granted officers and members to interpret 
“passages of the Scriptures” bearing on the points of difference. The 
Reformed church and the Evangelical Synod for generations have 
taught in sermons and addresses the motto of Meldenius popularized 
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in America by Dr. Schaff: In necessariis unitas; in dubits libertas; in 
omnibus caritas (In essentials unity; in things doubtful liberty; in all 
things love). 

In the Evangelical Synod, as well as in the Reformed Church, there 
are schools of theological thought. Each church is in spots conserva- 
tive, liberal and mediational; yet in neither of the churches is there 
a considerable trend toward static fundamentalism or humanistic lib- 
eralism. The primary interest at present is in evangelism, home and 
foreign missions, benevolent work, and the application of the gospel 
to the social relations of life. Both churches have been members of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America since its 
beginning; and the supreme judicatories of both have approved the 
social ideals of the churches proposed by the Federal Council. 

3. The Evangelical Synod, like the Reformed Church, allows room 
for either a free service or a liturgical service. While the German 
language is still used more widely in the Evangelical Synod than in 
the Reformed Church, the English language is rapidly becoming the 
language of worship in both churches. The Anglicizing and Amer- 
icanizing process has progressed more rapidly in the Evangelical 
Synod than it did in the Reformed Church. In the former church it 
began in the eighties of the last century. In the Reformed church the 
German language was used for more than a century and is still in 
vogue in parts of the east and in the northwest. The instruction in the 
seminaries at Webster Groves, Missouri, and at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is in English. In the Mission House at Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
some of the classroom work is done in German. Within another gen- 
eration the Evangelical and Reformed church will be using only the 
English language in worship and in the conduct of business in the 
judicatories. 

The Evangelical Synod has received as its heritage from the Lu- 
theran church a highly developed liturgy which provides for forms 
of worship for each season of the church year—Advent, Epiphany, 
Lent, Easter, Trinity. In many of the congregations the service is 
conducted at the altar; in all of them, whether with or without pre- 
scribed forms, it is orderly, dignified and appropriate. Both in spirit 
and form of worship, the two churches are in full accord. 
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The following, written by an Evangelical minister, describes the 
spirit and method of worship of the Reformed Church also: 

Evangelical churches are accustomed to observe the church year as a systematic 
method of keeping the divine plan of salvation and Jesus’ work of redemption constantly 
before their people. Lent in particular is very generally observed as a season of special 
personal devotion and reconsecration and of intensive evangelistic effort, and most of 
the additions to the church are obtained at that time. Confirmation is practiced, not as 
a rite or a sacrament but as a method of Christian instruction and nurture, and of win- 
ning young people for Christ and the church during their early adolescence. 

4. As in the Reformed Church, the first school in America under 
the care of the Evangelical Synod was founded for the education of 
ministers. In 1850, only fourteen years after the organization of the 
first congregation, the Evangelical Synod opened a theological sem- 
inary in Marthasville, Missouri, where it remained until 1883, when 
it was removed to St. Louis. In 1925 ona tract of twenty acres spacious 
and sumptuous buildings were erected—a main hall, student dormi- 
tories, professors’ apartments, chapel, library and dining hall. The 
institution is now known as Eden Theological Seminary. 

Schools for the training of teachers in parochial schools and for 
preparing students for entrance into the theological seminary were 
established from 1860 to 1870. One of them was at Cincinnati, an- 
other at Elmhurst, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. In 1871 these two 
schools were united into Elmhurst College, which now has authority 
to grant the bachelor’s degree. Oakwood Institute in Cincinnati, re- 
cently closed, was a school for lay workers, directors of religious edu- 
cation, pastor’s assistants, missionaries, deaconesses, and workers in 
charitable institutions. 

While the Evangelical Synod has not as many academies, colleges 
and seminaries as the Reformed Church, it is equally zealous for 
higher education. Both churches have profound respect for an edu- 
cated ministry and for the education of youth under the supervision 
of the church and the influence of Christian ideals of life. 


Vi 


I have helped to prepare six plans of union in the last thirty years. 
Only the last was adopted. Church union is devoutly to be wished; 
but a union of churches that are not prepared to unite, or that will 
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unite simply because the cry to unite is in the air, would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be deplored. Such a union as is true to the 
will of God, to the spirit of the churches, and to the conditions of the 
world on three continents, will come in God’s time; and God often 
makes haste slowly. With the vision of the prophets, let us keep the 


patience of the saints. 


BEYOND TRAGEDY 
By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


EV ERAL years ago in connection with a study of tragedy I con- 
S sidered writing an essay on the life of Jesus as tragedy. My 
interest, so far as I was aware, was a purely intellectual one: 
I wondered what similarity the unbiased reader would find between 
that great story and the famed literary tragedies. I realized the diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of finding an unbiased reader. As for 
myself, I had known the story from childhood, but, being a Christian 
only in the sense that I admired Jesus as perhaps the outstanding 
figure of history, I felt that I could read the story with at least a meas- 
ure of detachment. Inso far as I could, I approached it in the attitude 
proper to poetry: “the willing suspension of disbelief.” 

A point with which one might take issue here is the fact alone that 
I thought of reading the story in this way. From the orthodox point of 
view, to consider the life of Jesus aesthetically instead of morally or 
religiously is at least thoughtless, possibly profane. Though I can ap- 
preciate this point of view, I can only reply that my attitude here was 
a part of my general attitude, of seeking the meaning of life in my own 
actual or imagined experience. 

It may be significant that I did not write the essay then; I merely 
got the material for it, and, indeed, not all of that, since I made a 
careful study of Matthew alone. Going through this Gospel, I noted 
all my definite reactions, especially those that bore relation to the mo- 
tives of fear and pity, which, according to Aristotle and in my own 
experience, dominate literary tragedy. These notes afford a sufficient 
background, especially in connection with three essays on tragedy 
written at the same period, from which to consider my attitude at that 
time. 

I shall attempt in this essay to compare, especially as to emotional 
effect, the biography of Jesus with literary tragedy, and to indicate 
the significance of such a reading of the story. Why did I not write it 
before? There are several reasons. Though I approached the story 


of Jesus as I was accustomed to approach all stories, all poetry, as the 
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possible expression of my own experience, I found it at that time less | 
expressive than I had previously found, each in his turn, Wordsworth, 

Homer, and the great tragic writers, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides | 
and Shakespeare. I seemed to find more of my life in poetry than in 

the life of Jesus. This was because I brought to the poets a sufficient 

experience—to Wordsworth, of nature, to Homer, of heroic man in 

nature, to the tragic poets, of heroic man against nature; whereas I 

brought to the story of Jesus an insufficient experience. His story was 

for me at that time more prophetic than poetic, more suggestive of my 

future than expressive of my past. Through the poets I had become 

conscious of the meaning then underlying my life; through further 

life I was to become conscious of a meaning not then apprehended in 

the story of Jesus. 

At the time of this reading of the story I had reached in actual life 
an attitude which found its best expression in tragedy; as I shall ex- 
plain later, this seems to me now the pagan attitude. The subsequent 
deepening of my imaginative insight through actual experience oc- 
curred naturally, perhaps inevitably, for there seems to be but one 
step from tragedy to Christianity, or from the pagan to the Christian 
view of life as tragic. It is the purpose of this paper to describe that 
step. As Nicholas Berdyaev says, “It is through tragedy that man 
finds his way to Christianity in which tragedy is finally resolved.” 
The curtain that falls on the last, awe-inspiring scene of tragedy rises, 
if at all, on the first scene of Christianity. Jesus begins where the 
tragic hero leaves off. 

For the life of Jesus impresses me now as the final dream, or ideal, 
of human life. Reading that story, conscious of that abiding peace, we 
feel, if we have come to him through actual tragedy, that his life was 
from the beginning, and is, what our life would be but cannot become 
until it has been purified in the fires of tragic experience. But was 
his life actually this from the beginning? Or did he too come to peace 
through suffering? I do not know, but I am inclined to think that he 
too fought his battles and won his peace; that he too found life tragic. 
If this is true, his battles were fought behind the scenes; fought per- 
haps fiercely and for the most part won soon. There is an account of 
a temptation overcome. But there is also that last great cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
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Before comparing, as to effect, the story of Jesus with classic, or 
pagan, tragedy (and even Elizabethan tragedy is generally pagan), 
I ought to state briefly my conception of the world of tragedy. It is, 
as Aristotle noted, a world of balanced fear and pity. We, the specta- 
tors, are moved by pity for the suffering hero and by fear of the im- 
pending doom. Because this doom, however logical, seems unjust, 
and out of all proportion to the hero’s error, our fear is not the simple 
fear of pain and disaster, but the far deeper, moral fear that this is a 
universe in which goodness is destroyed; a mad, or malignant, uni- 
verse. It is the function of tragedy to resolve or perhaps banish this 
picture. I am inclined to think that, given a satisfactory conclusion, 
the greatness of a tragedy is in direct proportion to the depth of moral 
fear it arouses in us. 


I 


Now, whatever may be the truth about the spiritual struggles of 
Jesus, his life was essentially a life of peace. If he brought strife, it 
was that a real peace might ensue. And here appears the first essen- 
tial difference between his life and the life represented in tragedy: he 
lived a positive life; the tragic hero, at least in the symbolic segment of 
his life visible to us, a negative. I say this in spite of my belief that the 
tragic hero is made for action, and is made and unmade by action. If 
we follow his actions closely, we feel that, regardless of their ap- 
parently positive quality, he is really concerned with defending him- 
self against a force too strong for him. However unaware he may at 
first be of his hopeless position, we are increasingly aware that his 
actions are hurrying him into a fatal trap. If he attacks, it is really 
for defense; defense partly against himself. His mortal enemy is 
within: his lack of peace, his lack of faith in a self-sustaining goodness 
beyond himself, his distrust of life. Waguely aware that his trust in 
himself is unjustifiable, he exerts himself to justify it. But Jesus, filled 
with peace, not needing to act to strengthen himself, could act gra- 
ciously, positively, regardlessly. 

This large, gracious carelessness, especially noticeable during the 
early months of Jesus’ ministry, stands in sharp contrast to the limited, 
intense world of tragedy. All the events of tragedy hint of coming 
doom; many of the events of the life of Jesus do not. The most im- 
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portant reason for this lies in the difference of purpose of the two nar- 
ratives: tragedy would show the individual destroyed by universal 
forces but heroic in disaster; the Gospels, whatever their conscious 
intention, tend to show Jesus befriended by the universe but destroyed 
by human selfishness. In their pervasive sense of a friendly universe, 
the Gospels are in strong contrast to tragedy. 

The large, gracious carelessness of the life of Jesus is a proof of 
his faith in the friendliness of the universe. The tragic hero has faith, 
but in himself and, to a degree, in a cold world of ideals to which he 
stoically adheres. Jesus had faith in the universe within him: “I and 
my Father.” There is an incident in his life which stands in striking 
contrast to two incidents in the tragedy of Othello. Although Othello 
can lightly command his friends and enemies to keep up their bright 
swords, or can tell them more sternly, “Were it my cue to fight I 
should have known it without a prompter,” in a really desperate situa- 
tion he seeks that “sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper” with which 
to enforce his will. Jesus, taken for his life, says calmly to Peter, “Put 
up again thy sword into his place... . Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” Othello at strongest trusted himself, at weakest 
his sword; Jesus trusted God. 

We may consider this large, gracious carelessness from still an- 
other point of view. It is an evidence of freedom, and, as Berdyaev 
would probably say, a mark of the spiritual life, as the inevitability of 
tragedy is an evidence of bondage and a mark of the unspiritual life: 
the freedom of the spirit, the bondage of matter. In spite of the fact 
that the Gospels here and there foretell the death of Jesus, they do 
not create the impression of the inevitability of that death, as tragedy 
creates the impression of the inevitability of its denouement. Living 
in the world, Jesus was not of the world. By accepting its laws, he 
was made free of them; and, though he yielded his life at last to the 
world, we feel throughout that he could, if he would, have tran- 
scended at any moment the limitations of the world. He was not 
bound to die. He approached the cross—the cross of freedom—in 
freedom. The Old English poet who wrote “The Dream of the 
Rood” had caught the vision: 
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Then the young Hero laid His garments by, 

He that was God almighty, strong and brave; 

And boldly in the sight of all He mounted 

The lofty cross, for He would free mankind. . . . 


Here is the sublimation of Homeric heroism: the lightness of youth 
and the seriousness of manhood. The life of Jesus shows the courage 
of tragedy without its stoic tenseness, the faith of Homer without 
Homer’s blind assumptions. 

The tragic hero, on the contrary, in spite of the fight he makes 
against it, is of the world. Indeed, it is his involvement in the world 
that causes the struggle. The fierceness of this struggle is proof of the 
inwardness of the foe; it is civil war. He is fighting indeed against 
his own worldliness. The tragic conflict, therefore, in spite of its over- 
arching ideality, takes place in the air of this world, of cause and ef- 
fect, of inevitability, very different from the air of freedom that sur- 
rounds the life of Jesus. 

It is paradoxical that the tragic hero lives in this narrow world as 
though under a universal doom, while Jesus lives in the universe in 
an air of freedom. The explanation, perhaps, is that those who cannot 
live in the universe will die in the universe, that freedom belongs only 
to those who can take the universe into their confidence. The tragic 
hero lives to die; this is the whole bent of his action. Jesus died to 
live—died for life; his death was a means, not an end. 

As a result of the faith of Jesus and of those who wrote his story, 
there is in the story no truly tragic fear—moral fear, that is, fear of 
the injustice of the universe. There is a kind of fear, a human fear, 
better called suspense, which accompanies the tightening of the hu- 
man net around him, and deepens noticeably toward the close of his 
life. But we are afraid only for his life, never for himself or for the 
things he stands for. Doubtless what opposes him is evil, but it is, in 
-ontrast to the evil of tragedy, a clear and simple evil. We see that he 
s being destroyed by selfish, ignorant men; not by his own blind good- 
1ess. The fearfulness of Othello is due in part to the fact that Des- 
{emona’s innocence and Othello’s trust are used to destroy them. 
[heir goodness becomes evil; and, because of their universality, we 
set the impression that goodness itself becomes evil. What mystery 
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of the universe is evil then? Jesus, we feel, is not destroyed because he 
is good, but because men are bad, and largely because men are ig- 
norant. And he knew this. He saw what he was doing and pitied the: 
misguided men who destroyed him. Evil was for him a single human) 
thing, and it becomes so for us as we read his story. In the real, the: 
universal, the eternal world, evil, we feel, could make no fight, indeed | 
would make no fight, against goodness. 

But, though there is no truly tragic fear of the universe in the story: 
of Jesus, there is something akin to it, something that serves a similar. 
purpose in our experience of that story. This is our awe of his univer- 
sal nature, our sense of infinite strength and meaning existent in him. 
He is awful in his transfiguration and in many of his miracles, as 
when he commands the waves, ‘‘Peace, be still,” and they obey him. 
(I am reading the story, you remember, with the “willing suspension 
of disbelief.” The miracles as told seem true.) We are awed when he 
asks his disciples if they are able to drink of the cup of which he shall 
drink. Most of all we are awed by the closing events of his life. There 
is the moment when Judas, dining with Jesus, asks, “Master, is it I?” 
and Jesus replies, ‘““Thou hast said.” here is no moral fear here, fear 
that goodness will be destroyed, though there is awe at the realization 
that evil causes goodness to suffer. Here is the mystery, not of evil, 
which is clear, but of sacrificial goodness, of God. 

There is the moment when Judas betrays him with a kiss. In trag- 
edy this would be a moment of utmost fear, fear of the universe that 
permitted such betrayals. Here it is a moment of awe, of fear too per- 
haps, but simple fear, not moral, and not for Jesus and goodness but 
for Judas and evil. Judas is tempting the lightning, the fire from 
heaven will fall and consume him. In a moment the fire does fall, and 
we are reading how, in remorse for having betrayed innocence, he 
goes out and hangs himself, and the universe is avenged. The indigni- 
ties of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus move us to the same awe: the 
crown of thorns, the reviling, the petty persecutions. And then the 
sympathy of nature at the end. Contrast the coming on of night before 
the murder of Banquo in Macbeth: 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rocky wood; 


Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. . . . 
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with the coming of darkness when Jesus died. Macbeth is fearful; 
Matthew is awful. Earth quivers in sympathy with stricken good- 
ness, and if not held in check by the will of God might shake itself and 
bury mankind in oblivion. And then there is the awe, the joyful awe, 
of Easter. “He is not here; he is risen.” 

Awe, then, instead of tragic fear; the fear of the Lord instead of the 
fear of evil. What becomes of tragic pity in the story of Jesus? Pity, 
that is, for innocence or worth swept aside by a careless or heartless 
universe; the obverse of tragic fear. The pity that the story of Jesus 
arouses in the unprejudiced reader is, I think, in most of its manifesta- 
tions, a simple human pity for the disappointments of life. It is the 
pity we feel for man’s universal failure to actualize his dreams; pity 
for dreams unrealized, not tragic pity for dreams perhaps unreal. We 
pity Jesus because the refractory nature of man made so difficult the 
attainment of his goal. We never doubt the reality of the goal nor its 
final attainability, never doubt that goodness and God are one. 

Much of our pity is due to the pity of Jesus for men, and is indeed 
a pity not for him but for human life. Illustrative is the pity he felt 
on several occasions for the multitude; more notable, that tender in- 
vitation from a heart keenly aware of life’s sorrow, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Per- 
haps most notable, his lament over Jerusalem, which follows like a 
softening touch his outburst of indignation against the Pharisees, and 
changes our awe of him to pity with him: “O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
fom, ...” 

In some moments, however, we pity both him and humanity, as we 
do to some degree in the passage just referred to. Early in his ministry 
he realized how dull men’s ears were, and how their hearts were 
waxed gross; and this realization touches us with pity both for stupid 
men who could not see him and for him who could not reveal himself 
to stupid men. And there is a long passage in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of Matthew in which he prepares his disciples for failure. Here 
we are sad with him, and them, and for him. This is both the pity of 
his life and the pity of life. 

And then there are moments in which our pity seems chiefly for 
him. Early in his ministry, again, we find his own people offended 
in him, and learn that “He did not many mighty works there because 
of their unbelief.” This is a hint of coming failure. Similar to this 
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passage is the one, much later, wherein it is recorded that after he had| 
excoriated the Pharisees and lamented over Jerusalem he “went out,, 
and departed from the temple.” There was nothing else to do. 

In general, the events of his trial and crucifixion are not separately 
awful or pitiful but at the same time both awful and pitiful. I have: 
spoken already of some that move us most to awe and of others that: 
move us most to pity. There is one moment that seems the essence of 
combined awe and pity: the moment of that despairing cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” It is possible that he himself, 
isolated at last in the fearful loneliness of the tragic hero, felt the uni- 
verse against him in that moment. But I do not think we feel it so; 
it is not necessary that we feel it so. We are too filled with the sense 
of his gracious strength, too conscious of the friendly relation he has 
always borne to the universe, to feel that he is now forsaken. His 
gentle humanity, however, fills us with pity for him; he thinks he has 
failed. But our pity is shot through and through with awe of him, and 
with awe of the universe of which he is a part, whose very heart, in- 
deed, he is, in spite of his momentary despair. We behold in a man 
the tortured heart of God. We do not know why it is tortured, but 
there it is, the tragic mystery of goodness. Jesus is at the same moment 
our brother, and pitiful; and the Son of God, and awful. The sea- 
soned Roman centurion speaks for us when he says, “Truly this was 
the Son of God.” 

The lines in Othello beginning, “It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul,” the Moor’s soliloquy preceding the murder of his wife, are in 
their effect both like and unlike this scene. Our pity for Othello (and 
Desdemona) and our (moral) fear of the mysterious forces that are 
driving them to destruction are about equally balanced. This tragic 
fear is of something more than human, is in general of the universe 
itself. It will be noted, however, that in this scene fear begins to as- 
sume the character of awe. This is usual toward the close of tragedy, 
and marks tragedy’s approach to Christianity; the intensity of the 
struggle purifies our fear. But—and this is the point—in the cruci- 
fixion scene our awe is of Jesus, here it is of a highly impersonal uni- 
verse. Here there is still man, symbolized by Othello, and the uni- 
verse; and this universe, though it may be on the way to being human- 
ized, is not yet humanized. We pity Othello, we stand in fear or awe 
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f the impersonal universe. But in the last despairing cry of Jesus, 
ve pity him as a man and stand in awe of him as God. Mankind has 
een lifted up to heaven, God has been brought down to earth. 


GE 


Thus I became in imagination and during my reading a kind of 
Shristian. Jesus became the God-Man. My conversion was not, 
10wever, complete, for I was not as yet deeply convinced that I must 
ye saved through him, even in the sense of being saved through a life 
ike his. Sufficiently sympathetic to his life to realize it in some meas- 
ire in imagination, I still found the tragic attitude nearer to the 
eality of my life at that time. The tragic hero had to live in this world 
lone, had to face it at its worst and conquer through trust in himself. 
Che Christian could depend upon something beyond himself and had 
nother life to fall back upon. It took more courage, I thought, to be 
tagic than to be Christian, and being in the tragic mood I felt that 
ourage was the final virtue. 

Doubtless it does take a more desperate and spectacular courage, a 
ourage easier to understand, the courage of the fighter with his back 
o the wall. Such defiance, however, though it makes a brave ending, 
eems to a richer experience slightly sophomoric. After all, it is 
impler and more truthful to admit that we are not the masters of our 
ate. To make this admission is not to drift—unless one has always 
lrifted; it may be to live in the deepest faith in some reality so basic 
ind universal that outward events are dangerous no longer. Such a 
aith, though perhaps undramatic, is courage itself. But I was as yet 
inprepared to recognize it, unprepared to read the roll call of the 
1eroes of faith in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. The tragic atti- 
ude seemed to me then the attitude of those who had passed beyond 
Yhristianity into the realistic acceptance of life as itis. The limitation 
f outlook to this world seemed an evidence of courage, not of lack of 
aith. I had been brought up in the Christian attitude (or so I 
hought, and who had told me otherwise?) and had now come into the 
viser, though darker, attitude of tragedy. 

Yet the imaginative pity I felt for Jesus, and with him for men, was, 
s I see it now, a postlude to tragedy and a prelude to the actual pity 
was to feel later. One does not go from Christianity to tragedy. I do 
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not see now, nor think I shall ever see, how one who has really come to 
Christianity ever goes beyond it. One goes from tragedy to Christi- 
anity, and it is but a step; but it is not an easy step. Let us consider in 
some detail its nature. 

In the first place, I do not mean that one necessarily goes from the 
reading of tragedy to Christianity; one may, of course, if tragedy is a 
sufficiently accurate expression of one’s life at that time, and if a cer- 
tain kind of life follows the reading. I mean, first, that the life that 
finds expression in tragedy is only a step from Christianity; I mean, 
second, that the tragic hero himself is only a step from Christianity. 

The Greek tragic hero is nearer, I think, than the Elizabethan. In 
Greek tragedy the chief flaw of the hero is pride, and the ending of 
the tragedy finds him to a degree purified of this pride. Oedipus the 
King, of Sophocles, is an excellent example. Greek tragedy teaches 
the fear of God; teaches man to walk humbly in the world. In this 
particular respect, the Book of Job is Greek tragedy. But Greek trag- 
edy leaves God, or the gods, cold abstractions. The Old Testament 
writer who in a similar mood said that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” had a greater wisdom than he knew. Jesus came 
to reveal this wisdom as love. Elizabethan tragedy, in contrast to 
Greek, tends to end with pride punished but unrepentant; tends to end 
in defiance. Romeo’s exclamation, “Then I defy you, stars,” is typical. 
Macbeth dies fighting; Othello, in a gesture as self-affirming as it is 
self-denying. The explanation of this relative distance of Elizabethan 
tragedy from Christianity possibly lies in the fact that Elizabethan 
tragedy expresses an attitude which arose after Christianity and partly 
as a protest against the denial of a fundamental Christian principle, 
the value of the individual in this world, whereas Greek tragedy re- 
veals man’s natural, unbiased approach to the Christian attitude. 

Nevertheless, even Elizabethan tragedy turns momentarily toward 
Christianity, as in the occasional unselfish pity of Othello (“O Iago, 
the pity of it, lago!”) and in the general tone of Lear. The individual 
life also which finds expression in tragedy, even in Elizabethan trag- 
edy, is not far from Christianity, and may find in the reading of these 
plays a hint of an attitude which, developed, becomes the Christian. 
Whether the tragic hero dies in defiance of the universe or not, the 
tragedy leaves in the mind of the reader a mood not of defiance but of 
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we. The tragic hero has courage, and courage is basic as well in 

hristianity as anywhere else. He may lack tenderness, he may lack 
umility, but his sufferings arouse our tenderness, and the awful com- 
lexity of life as revealed in his career moves us to humility. These 
notions, combined with our awe of and respect for life as revealed in 
im, take us definitely toward the Christian attitude. To see a great 
idividual as a symbol of mankind is to see mankind greatly, and to 
e mankind greatly is finally to see it at home in the universe. A high 
sspect for man is inconsistent with a belief in his final insignificance. 

Yet, though it is only a step from tragedy to Christianity, it is a diffi- 
ilt step because it is a step from pride to humility. The tragic hero is 
lf-relying; too self-relying; proud in his self-reliance. This is his 
rength and, as the Greeks were aware, this is his weakness. The step 
possible, however, because of the common mood of pity. Life is 
itiful in both the tragic and the Christian view, but in different ways: 
is more purely pitiful in Christianity; in tragedy pity is balanced by 
sar. To the degree that one becomes aware of the pitiful condition 
f man—himself and all others—he is filled with love for man; and, 
eing filled with love, he forgets the fearful nature of life, forgets to 
ay on guard against the universe. In the expression of this love 
e loses the old constrictive fear. ‘Perfect love,” said the Beloved 
postle, ‘“‘casteth out fear.” 

But what will force a man to take this step from pride to humility, 
‘om the fearful, defensive pity of tragedy to the pure and positive 
ity of Christianity? Only a catastrophe so great that pride begins 
}seem absurd and our chief defense a weakness. It is through neces- 
ty that we feel our deepest kinship with our fellows, through suffer- 
ig that we are forced to prove the essential goodness of the universe. 
Vhen we have been left defenseless we can see how defenseless all 
en are. Our pity for ourselves then is at the same time pity for man- 
ind; and our pity is love. If we have not seen life through tragic 
yes, we cannot see it through Christian; if we have not feared its 
ss, we cannot be assured of its abidingness. Because of fear we pass 
eyond fear, beyond tragedy, into the personal world of Christianity. 
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WHAT OF THESE? 
By LETA HOWELL 


HE least of these, O God, are Thine, 
Thy sons and daughters—all divine: 
This patriarch with stained white beard; 
This shoestring vendor, worn and seared ; 
The gamin calling forth Thy name; 
The red-mouthed harlot loud with shame; 
These jeweled hands which clasp a dog; 
That vain pot-bellied demagogue; 
These are Thy beggars—legless, blind; 
Those bulging hips produced Thy kind; 
That blotted face, image of Thee; 
Those sagging shoulders know Thy tree. 
Which is the least—which pearls—which swine? 
Is this Thy handiwork—or mine? 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN MENTALITY—A 
STUDY IN NATIONAL TRAITS 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
TT English and the Germans are cousins. With the Scandi- 


navians they form a Teutonic bloc in European culture, in dis- 

tinction to the Slavic and Latin peoples. Yet their racial con- 
janguinity has endowed them with few similarities. They afford, in 
fact, an almost perfect study in contrasts. The differences between 
them are analogous to the differences between the ancient Romans and 
the ancient Greeks. The British are the masters of the art and science 
»f politics and still rule, though precariously, a vast empire from the 
vantage point of their island isolation. The Germans have failed to 
naster their political problem in either its internal or its external di- 
nension. Yet they have made profounder contributions to religion, 
»hilosophy and art than the English. 

The political capacity of the one and the intellectual profundity 
ind political ineptness of the other immediately suggest the real 
source of their divergent cultures. It lies in the unique relation of 
ntelligence and reason to life in the history of each. The English 
nay be described as unintellectually intelligent. The Germans, un- 
ible to solve the problem of the proper function of reason, alternate 
etween an intellectualism which destroys and confuses the whole- 
ome, instinctive sanities of “natural” man, and an intellectual anti- 
ntellectualism which seeks to avoid the perils of sophistication by 
embracing the evils of romantic primitivism. In the present moment 
Sermany is involved in the errors and aberrations of the latter alterna- 
ive. 


I 


Reason is a very sharp knife. Sometimes, as Dostoevsky observed, 
t cuts reality to pieces and cannot put it together again. If the knife 
s too long the loss of dexterity in wielding it frustrates the purpose of 


ts use and imperils the hand that holds it. If it is also too sharp these 
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perils are multiplied. The English knife is short and a little dull; 
but it is a pliant and obedient tool of the hand that holds it. The sharp 
German knife has made some deep incisions in the anatomy of life 
and thereby discovered secrets withheld from less penetrating minds. 
But the possibilities of self-destruction are so great in this tool that the 
Germans are periodically tempted to throw it away and to face the 
perils and mysteries of life without tools or weapons. 

English political sagacity is compounded of instinctive reactions to 
immediate situations and a wisdom, gained by cumulative experience, 
which guides instinct through the complexities, intricacies and im- 
ponderabilities of modern politics. The most typical social philoso- 
pher of England is not John Locke but Edmund Burke. Constitu- 
tional government may have found its first justification in the ration- 
ally elaborated theories of “rights” in the philosophy of the former. 
But the actual history of constitutionalism in England has been dom- 
inated by the logic expressed in the philosophy of the latter. The Eng- 
lishman trusts not the abstract “natural rights” dictated by reason, but 
the “English rights” which are guaranteed to him by his own history. 
He advances and perfects these rights by claiming for each advance 
the authority of some ancient and forgotten right or liberty. Burke 
glories in this logic of British political history, consistently expressed 
and applied since the nobles forced their concessions from King John 
at Runnymede, not as new prerogatives but as the restitution of ancient 
liberties. Nor is this line of political thought and strategy quite as 
irrational as it may seem to rationalists. Since an advancing civiliza- 
tion always corrupts the simplicities of primitive life with the in- 
evitable tyrannies and injustices of larger and more complex societies, 
the task of securing new forms of justice and liberty is literally one of 
re-establishing the old liberties in forms compatible with new situa- 
tions. 

By this simple political strategy, and with the aid of the English 
genius for compromise and opportunism, it was possible to infuse the 
old feudal forms of English monarchism and aristocracy with the new 
political achievements of the bourgeois period: democracy, constitu- 
tionalism and liberal economics. Except for the brief period of Crom- 
well’s Commonwealth, the bourgeois interests gained their victories 
over, and their equality with, the feudal aristocracy through gradual 
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\djustments and accommodations and without serious social convul- 
ions. This policy of gradualism has the disadvantage of preserving 
eudalism as a living force to a larger degree than in any other ad- 
vanced nation. But the advantage is that England was able to embrace 
he virtues of modern liberalism without abandoning the resources 
vhich existed in the feudal tradition. Bourgeois democracy did jus- 
ice to rational elements in human society and provided the necessary 
nechanism of social justice for a technical age; the royal tradition, 
m the other hand, expressed the idea of an organic national solidar- 
ty. By its myths and liturgy it offered possibilities of articulating 
hose forces of social cohesion which inhere in sentiment and tradi- 
ion, and which are never adequately focused or expressed in a com- 
yletely rational society. The English constitutional monarchy is 
herefore something more than a compromise between the landed aris- 
ocracy and the business classes. It is also a compromise between the 
oncept of society as an organism and society as a rational social con- 
ract. 

In contrast to this English development, Germany allowed an abso- 
ute monarchy to maintain itself anachronistically until it broke down 
inder the pressure of the World War. Philosophically, it supported 
he prestige of this autocracy through an Hegelian philosophy of the 
tate. When the monarchical idea failed to survive the loss of the 
Vorld War, the Germans set about constructing an extremely liberal 
lemocracy. With the help of a Socialist party, which was indeed the 
trongest political force of the period, it set up a bourgeois parliamen- 
ary democracy in the very period in which the fate of that type of 
lemocracy had become dubious. By adopting the very liberal, ra- 
ional and advanced idea of proportional representation, it constructed 
parliament in which every political tendency of the nation could 
xpress itself, but in which no tendency could become powerful 
nough to dominate the state and give order and stability to an un- 
appy nation. Under that handicap, and the additional burden of be- 
ng forced to execute the provisions of the unpopular Versailles 
Preaty, it finally broke down. 

The loss of prestige for liberalism was so serious that the Germans 
mbraced, as an alternative, a form of government in which feudal 
Jeals completely supplanted all rational and liberal concepts of gov- 
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ernment. In their penchant for extremes (a natural weakness of a 
rationalistic and logical people) they were not content with the sense 
of the organic which expressed itself in feudal monarchism. They 
sought rather to return to the simple cohesion and unity of the primi- 
tive tribe, a policy which involved them in inhuman cruelties and con- 
notes decadence rather than racial rejuvenation. The Nazi Germans 
celebrate this break with liberalism as a destruction of a moribund 
intellectualism. In reality it represents a pathological attempt to turn 
the sword of reason against itself. Adults cannot, by taking thought, 
return to their childhood; a mature culture cannot return to primitiv- 
ism without risking psychopathic aberrations. 

The modern German protest is directed not only against bourgeois 
liberal, but against proletarian radical, rationalism. The radical di- 
vergence from bourgeois liberalism was dominated in Germany by 
Marxian thought. The German radicals were, however, too rational- 
istic to maintain the real Marxian dialectic with its paradoxical blend 
of voluntaristic and deterministic elements. They resolved the dialec- 
tic, and each of the two radical parties defended one portion of it. 
The socialists corrupted Marxian determinism into an enervating 
fatalism; the communists allowed the Marxian appeal to the revolu- 
tionary will of the workers to degenerate into a romantic indifference 
to objective historical factors. 

In both cases a careful weighing of the imponderables of politics, 
by which politics is transmuted from a science to an art, was beyond 
their too rationalistic capacities. Furthermore, they were both too 
intellectualistic to preserve the simple will-to-power with which even 
the most enlightened political group cannot dispense. By its rational- 
ism, German radicalism was also betrayed into a simple international- 
ism which outraged the nationalistic sentiments of the people and 
which a defeated and humiliated nation found particularly unpalat- 
able. In this rationalistic internationalism the more bourgeois social- 
ists tended to be, in theory, just as uncompromising as their more rad- 
ical communist colleagues, though their actions were not always in 
accord with their theories. 

German radicalism was, incidentally, the product of both Jewish 
and German rationalism. These two races, now in such unhappy con- 
flict, have much in common. Both have an essentially mystical rather 
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han rational nature. In both, a modern culture expresses itself in 
erms of a too conscious and too venomous effort to eradicate its reli- 
rious past and disavow its religious genius. 

The English are not as profoundly religious as either the Germans 
r the Jews. Yet their political radicalism remains to this day within 
he ethos of Christianity, while the radicalism, not only of Germany 
put of the continent and America, tends to express itself in consciously 
intireligious terms. The leading spirits of the British Labor party, 
Seir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, George Lansbury and Sir Stafford 
Sripps, were and are inspired to their radicalism by their religious 
“onvictions. From the continental perspective the Labor party has 
acked Marxian vigor. It has indeed made some mistakes which a 
nore rigorous Marxism might have avoided. Yet it has preserved a 
inity which none of the more rationalistic Marxian parties of the con- 
inent and America have been able to achieve; and it still has a better 
pportunity of arriving at its goal with a minimal degree of social 
onfusion and convulsion than any other radical party. While the 
xigencies of the present crisis may force it to qualify its loyalty to 
he democratic tradition of Britain if that tradition should become 
orrupted to serve the interest of economic and political reaction, it 
nay be counted on to seek its objectives in general harmony with Brit- 
sh traditions and history. It has some of the same political shrewd- 
1ess and instinctive sagacity which characterize the conservative par- 
ies of Britain. It might fail in an hour of crisis in which heroic reso- 
ution is more necessary than cool sagacity. But it could not fail as 
gnominiously as German socialism did; and there are still chances 
hat it will succeed. 

In foreign policy the genius of English politics has gained its most 
yroverbial triumphs. The empire which it has constructed is still the 
‘reatest political masterpiece of modern times. Continental critics re- 
‘ard this triumph as a dubious reward of cant and hypocrisy. “When 
he British speak of Christ,” said Fontane, a German critic, “they 
nean cotton.” Hypocrisy and moral pretension happen to be univer- 
al characteristics of national behavior; in one sense continental criti- 
ism of British hypocrisy is therefore no more than the envious tribute 
vhich the unhappy continentals pay to success. Yet in a sense the 
harge is peculiarly appropriate. The British are such consummate 
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political and diplomatic hypocrites partly because they are not con: 
scious hypocrites and partly because they have developed a degree of 
moral and political fairness which gives their pretensions credibility. 
An obvious scoundrel destroys the plausibility of his affectations of 
virtue. Only righteous people succeed in the hypocritical pretensior 
of being more righteous than they are. The British empire is based 
upon power and interested in profit, as all empires are. If the British 
try to make it appear that nothing but paternal concern for the weal 
of subject Indians, Africans, Egyptians and other lesser people: 
prompts them to carry the load of empire, they succeed in this preten- 
sion so well partly because they wield power with great sagacity and 
usually know the right moment for yielding, and partly because they 
actually believe in their own pretension. 

The complete moral self-respect of the English in dealing with 
their opponents, their unfailing political aplomb, is really the frui 
of their not too intellectual intelligence. If they were a little more 
cynically analytical they would know to what degree all political life 
is a contest of power and to what degree self-interest is involved ir 
every such contest. The poor Germans are so conscious of this thai 
they cannot act politically or internationally without first blurting ou 
the conviction that politics knows no moral law, or that self-preserva 
tion is the first law of life. One need only to compare Gladstone anc 
Bismarck to sense the contrast. The English are instinctively both real 
istic and fair; and do not bother themselves too much about the exac 
dividing line between morals and politics. They have had, declare 
one of their own journalists recently, only one consciously cynica 
statesman in the last century, Lord Rosebery. Perhaps he forgo 
Disraeli; but the latter was a Jew. One sometimes suspects that ther 
is a little more artful guile in the seemingly artless guilelessness of 
man like Stanley Baldwin than appears on the surface. Yet he is ni 
doubt a basically honest man. Whatever might be said in criticisn 
of British hypocrisy it seems fairly obvious that the British actuall 
achieve a greater degree of fairness and consideration than the mor 
honest Germans. The brutalities which the latter allow themselve 
in the present moment would hardly be thinkable in England. Ther 
is always the possibility that rationalists who gauge the exact limit 
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of morality in politics tend to relax the final moral restraints upon 
political life. 


Il 


The German contribution to philosophical thought has been greater 
than that of the English. The English do not build philosophical 
systems. They come nearest to a system in the general traditions of 
philosophical empiricism in which English common sense judges the 
more idealistic systems in the light of ordinary experience. Platonism 
has indeed been a powerful influence in England, but its power re- 
sided chiefly in Anglican theology. The great idealists of the past 
century, Green, Bradley and Bosanquet, were strongly influenced 
by German Hegelianism. Scotch philosophers, who must be distin- 
guished from the English, though in political history we may have 
been justified in using “British” and “English” interchangeably, have 
a greater affinity with German thought than the English and have 
jeveloped systems more obviously related to, and sometimes de- 
pendent upon, German thought. The natural inclination of English 
thought is not to build systems but to trace historical developments. 
This is another expression of the Englishman’s trust in life rather 
than in reason. 

German philosophy can boast of profounder and more imposing 
systems. These systems follow the principle of alternation in German 
life between rationalism and antirationalism. The tension of German 
philosophy is between philosophical idealism and romanticism, be- 
tween the interpretation of life and history in terms of reason and 
dea and of feeling and imagination. If both possibilities are devel- 
yped more consistently than in English thought, it must also be ad- 
nitted that they are frequently developed more profoundly. England 
san hardly boast of thinkers equal to Kant and Hegel. Kant holds, 
n a sense, a middle position between the rationalists and antiration- 
ilists. Both Hegel and Schopenhauer take their departure from him. 
[in Hegel the rationalistic force in German life reaches its most per- 
fect expression. The canons of reason and logic become the categories 
»f reality in every realm from cosmology to political science. The 
Romantic protest against and elaboration of this rationalism in Fichte 
ind Schelling, in Herder and Schleiermacher, contribute many bril- 
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liant insights to German culture. The charge of extremism can hardly 
be leveled against them. But extremism does achieve brilliant expres- 
sion in the Romantic movement: in Schopenhauer, whose pessimism 
rests upon the interpretation of the core of reality as being constituted 
of undisciplined want rather than sublime rationality; in Nietsche, 
who defies the canons of a rational morality in the name of a heroic 
moral nihilism; in the more recent Oswald Spengler, who reconstructs 
Nietschian philosophy into a desperate defense of the old tradition- 
nourished aristocracy against the tame intellectualism of the bourgeois 
world. There is profundity as well as a touch of madness in each one 
of these Romantics. 

Marx, who is both Jew and German, is an anti-intellectualist and 
antirationalist who clearly reveals how intellectual and rationalistic 
the German protest against reason may be. In place of the Hegelian 
concept of a history which moves by the logic of ideas, he interprets 
history as the product of the interaction of material forces. But in- 
terestingly enough, his ‘matter’? moves by inexorable laws of logic, 
curiously akin to the Hegelian dialectic. The Hegelianism which 
maintains itself in Marx’s anti-Hegelianism may be regarded as a 
symbol of the intellectualism of German anti-intellectualism. 

It has remained for a modern German philosopher, Ludwig Klages, 
to develop the Romantic protest against reason to its final, consistent 
and absurd conclusion. In his thought, mind is conceived as a kind of 
disease which disturbs the primitive harmonies of nature. For him it 
is not sufficient to return to the unintellectual traditions of Spengler’s 
aristocracy. His logic drives him to seek return to the simple unities 
of animal existence. It is significant that this final protest against rea- 
son should be made in Germany in a moment when a decadent politi- 
cal movement lives under the illusion that it can create a renaissance 
of German life by forcing it back into the primitive unity and cohesion 
of tribal life. Thus German thought moves from extreme to extreme. 
It can find no stable equilibrium in relating reason to life. Either all 
life is subordinated to it or the effort is made to extirpate it for the 
sake of maintaining vitality. The fact that reason is always the instru- 
ment which is used to destroy reason ironically reveals the error of all 
Romanticism in its yearning after, and its glorification of, animal 
existence. 
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III 

The contrast between German and English religion may lead us to 
he more basic causes of the disparity between these two cultures than 
ny other analysis. The English are Catholics who flirt with Protes- 
antism, partly to gain a larger measure of freedom than Catholicism 
ffords and partly to be able to express Catholic piety in charac- 
eristically English forms. The Anglican church may have its spe- 
ific origin in the political and marital vagaries of Henry VIII. But 
fs actual source lies in the unique English spirituality. Anglicanism 
3 basically Catholic. Catholicism, particularly in its classical Tho- 
uistic expression, is an artful compromise between the rational and 
he mystical forces in religion. Aquinas did not allow reason and 
aith, science and myth, to war with each other. He brought them 
ato relations of mutual support. This compromise is always in dan- 
er of dissolution but it suits the British temper exactly. It may even 
ave helped to fashion the English solution of the problem of life and 
eason. 

Ethically the most characteristic expression of Catholicism is the 
heory of a natural law, a law of reason and of justice which serves as 
norm of all political and social relationships but which stands under 
he criticism of the higher law of Christ, the law of love. The political 
onsequence of this Catholic theory of universal rational standards 
yas papal universalism. That universalism has more in common with 
ne more secular and liberal internationalism of the modern day than 
scular critics of Catholicism are willing to admit. Indeed the differ- 
nce between the Catholic and the liberal conception of the natural 
iw is not very great, from one point of view. The former is prescrip- 
ve and the latter merely descriptive. But the liberal who begins by 
verely describing universal forms of human behavior ends by mak- 
1g them normative. There is therefore more in common between 
‘atholic and modern rationalism than between either and orthodox 
rotestantism. The genuine achievements of British imperialism 
ave the same relation to these universal standards of political justice, 
rescribed in the natural law, as the political triumphs of Innocent 
[I have to the theology of Thomas Aquinas. They are both realiza- 
ons and corruptions of the ideal. 

German religion is much more ultrarational than British religion. 
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Lutheranism is the most Protestant of all forms of Protestantism. ] 
sets faith squarely against reason. Reason may seek to establish uni 
versal values in history. But faith declares that from the perspectiv 
of the Transcendent nothing in history is good. Lutheran religio: 
maintains an absolute tension between God and the world. Accord 
ing to its conception no achievement of history is good enough to jus 
tify an easy conscience. The Kingdom of God is never in the world 
This uneasy religious conscience is the basis of German realism. Iti 
religiously more profound than the easy confidence of a typical Brit 
ish Christian that he is serving the Kingdom of God when he support 
the League of Nations. 

Unfortunately, Lutheran piety, at its best, is too pure to affect th 
world. Since every political force is tainted with sin it can find n 
principle of judgment, such as the Catholic and Anglican have, fo 
choosing between various political objectives. German piety, mor 
conscious of the sins of nationalism than English piety, has therefor 
been less successful than the latter in bringing the self-will of the na 
tion under the discipline of rational, moral ideals. 

It is significant that the religious controversy in Germany toda 
should be carried on with neo-paganism and a stubborn Lutheranism 
under Barth’s influence, as the contestants. This is a controversy be 
tween infrarational and suprarational types of religion. The infra 
rationality of Naziism, whatever its specific immediate causes, is th 
final logical development of Romantic thought with its emphasis upo 
the unique and particular, including the unique nation and the specifi 
genius of a particular culture. Ernst Troeltsch called attention to th 
fact as early as 1922 that Germany was in danger of breaking with th 
whole tradition of western Christendom which expressed itself in th 
universal standards of the Christian conception of natural law. H 
felt that the “western” nations had not done justice in their culture t 
the element of uniqueness in particular movements, events, persor 
and nations and pleaded for a rapprochement between these two err 
phases. The conciliation did not occur. Germany has continued to d 
velop its philosophy as well as its politics in terms of this original err 
phasis upon uniqueness. Even the very rationalistic “existential 
philosophy of Jaspers and Heidegger may be regarded as yet anothe 
elaboration of this theme of Romanticism. 

Against this irrationalism, now expressing itself in a demonic nz 
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onalism, there is only one significant spiritual force, that of the 
hurch. The opposition of the church is informed by a Lutheran the- 
logy in which the contrast between God and the world is heightened 
> a new degree by the Barthian emphasis. This dialectical theology 
3a typically German rational elaboration of the ultrarationality of 
eligion. 

When Nazi fanatics face Barthian theologians there is no middle 
round between infrarational and ultrarational religious forces. The 
ational standards of both Catholics and liberals are absent. The Barth- 
an theologians condemn the reversion to tribal particularism and 
Olytheism in religion. But they cannot fashion or encourage po- 
itical instruments for its discipline or subjugation. For them every 
litical movement is too much tainted with sin and relativity to de- 
erve the support of the Christian. Thus the heights and depths of 
juman existence are measured with a degree of profundity impossible 
n terms of a more catholic or secular faith. But the social problem, 
he question of man’s aggregate existence, remains unsolved. 

In British piety and politics all of these contrasts and conflicts are 
oftened and mitigated by typically Catholic viewpoints and strate- 
ies. The religion of national sentiment is partly set under the per- 
pective of the universalism of the Christian religion and partly in- 
inuated into it. The Jubilee Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral last year 
yas a rather perfect liturgical expression of this blend. No force in 
fe is expressed with perfect consistency in Catholic piety. What is 
emonic in primitive religion is disciplined by rational culture; what 
s insipid and superficial and hypocritical in the standards and achieve- 
ents of the rational moral life is supplemented rather than chal- 
snged by what is profound in the Christian faith. Neither reason 
nd faith nor the organic and the ratio-mechanical aspects of social 
‘fe are allowed to come into uncompromising conflict. In one re- 
pect Anglican religion is a definite advance over Roman Catholicism 
ecause the forces of reason are allowed freer play in its piety. In the 
ame way the complex mechanical forces of a technical society are 
reatively related to the more Catholic-feudal organic aspects of so- 
iety whereas Catholicism is always in danger of becoming the reli- 
ious expression of a decadent feudalism, as in Spain and South 


merica. 
In consequence, the British preserve a remarkable degree of sanity 
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amidst the perplexities of our era; and their political enterprise can 
boast of a measure of stability greater than that of any other nation. 
The Germans meanwhile measure the heights and depths of life and 
move from rapture to despair. Some of their profoundest philosoph- 
ical and theological insights tend to accentuate their political inept- 
ness. This political incompetence, in turn, creates a social situation in 
which their genius (which like all genius is perilously near the brink 
of insanity) is driven to madness. 

It might be added by way of a postscriptum that America has in- 
herited remarkably little of the British genius for politics. While our 
culture lacks the depth of German thought, it exhibits some of the 
hard and metallic quality of its more superficial rationalism. Our 
society is held together by mechanical forces of production and dis- 
tribution. The organic forces of common cultural traditions and sen- 
timents are weak in it. The living constitutional tradition of Britain 
is significantly transmuted in this country by our reactionary legalists 
into worship of a written and immutable Constitution. Our society is 
consequently threatened by perils similar to those of German life 
without the compensation of their cultural treasures. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CHURCH UNION 
IN ENGLAND 


By HUGH MARTIN 


T is beyond question that there has been a set-back in the progress 
toward Christian unity in England. There has been a noticeable 
hardening of attitude, a tendency to beat the denominational 

drum with renewed fervor, and a disinclination on the part of some 
fair-weather advocates of unity to persevere now that the sea is getting 
choppy. The mixture of metaphor may perhaps be pardoned in an 
attempt to depict a mixed situation. 

There are some who see, and are not sorry to see, in the present con- 
dition of the union negotiations in south India not just a pause for 
further consideration of certain issues, but an “impasse” or even “the 
end of the whole business.” Anglo-catholics have agreed in this at 
least with certain Free Churchmen. These same observers are quick 
to fasten upon any acts or words of the extremists on the other side to 
prove that reunion in England is impossible. Behind this attitude is a 
considered conviction on the part of some that little would be gained 
and much might be lost by any scheme of reunion. With others preju- 
dice has been erected into a principle. I shall attempt later in this 
article to analyze the reasons for the present situation. At the mo- 
ment, all:I wish to do is to note the fact and to register my conviction 
that the emergence of formulated opposition need not discourage those 
of us who care passionately for the cause of unity. 

Let me put it in this way. A few years ago on a visit to India I spent 
some days in one of the sacred cities of Hinduism. Many thousands 
of pilgrims come year by year to its great temple. Christianity was 
represented in the city by one very able missionary and a small Chris- 
tian community, the fruit of many years’ work. While I was there 
the owner of the temple paid a friendly call upon my host, the mis- 
sionary. He greeted me with the utmost cordiality, expressed great 
interest in the purpose and range of my tour of India, and before 
leaving very kindly promised to put a carriage at my disposal next 


day so that I might do my sightseeing in comfort. When he had gone, 
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I expressed my bewilderment at such an attitude. Surely the man knev 
that both the missionary and I were in India for the express purposé 
of closing his temple and taking away his livelihood! “Ah!” repliec 
my friend rather sadly, “he knows we are not really dangerous.” 

A good deal of the support for reunion in England has been of : 
merely sentimental variety, and there has been much good-naturec 
tolerance of those who agitated for it, because they were “not really 
dangerous.” People did not take the movement seriously. Some, a 
least, of the opposition is being called forth by the discovery that we 
mean business and that the advocates of unity are becoming a force tc 
be reckoned with.* 


I 


In his survey of the making of the United Church of Canada, Dr 
Silcox remarks that nothing so promoted further unity in that country 
as achievements of unity on a smaller scale. So in England there is nc 
doubt that great impetus was given to the serious consideration of th 
question by the magnificent achievements of Presbyterian unity ir 
Scotland and Methodist unity in England. But the impetus has al 
ready lost much of its force. Congregationalists and Presbyterians 11 
England, having considered the question of uniting, have decided tha 
while unity is doubtless desirable nothing can at present be done abou 
it. The Baptists have appointed a commission of their own to examin 
the advisability of closer unity with Congregationalists or Presby 
terians, which has not yet reported. At least it can be said that no on 
claims that a majority of that denomination are in favor of unitin; 
with anybody. The Baptists shared with the Church of Rome the dis 
tinction of being officially unrepresented at the Lausanne Conferenc 
in 1927. This indicates their prevailing temper though happily the 
are to be represented at the next Faith and Order Conference. Th 
Methodists are, quite naturally, too much occupied with straighten 
ing out their own affairs consequent upon their recent union, to be ii 
a position to discuss any further step very seriously. In short, th 
movement for Free church unity seems to have come to a standstil! 

Official “conversations” are in progress between representatives ap 


In what follows I am discussing the relations in England of the Anglican communion with tl 
Free churches and of the Free churches with one another. The Roman Catholic church, by its ow 
ruling, does not enter into the picture. 
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ointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the one hand, and by the 
ederal Council of Evangelical Free Churches on the other. These 
onversations were the outcome of the prophetic “Appeal to all 
*hristian People” of the Lambeth Conference of bishops of the Angli- 
an communion in 1920. The sincerity and friendliness of this his- 
oric message made a deep impression upon the Free churches and 
he joint conversations have been of a most cordial character. Agree- 
nent has been registered on many issues, and though the omissions 
nd commissions of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 came as rather 
cold douche to the Free churches, the conversations were resumed. 
fhe interim report was made public in January of this year, as 4 
Sketch of a United Church. Recognized by serious students of the 
ubject as a very notable document, it is rather too austere and tech- 
ical to have aroused much popular interest. Something is said regard- 
ng its contents later in this article. The conversations will probably 
pot be taken very seriously by the ordinary man until they achieve 
ome “practical” results in the realm of action. Their real effects are 
t present confined to a small group of leaders. 

It is well to face the realities of the situation. The great mass of 

“hristian opinion in England is just apathetic, and the definite opposi- 
ion is more vocal than it was. There is no sign yet of the great popu- 
ar movement within the churches which must precede any definite 
legotiations. 
_ But while all this must be said, it is by no means all that ought to be 
aid. As I have hinted, the very opposition may be a tribute to the 
rrowing effectiveness of those who are advocating reunion. There is 
ertainly a greater mutual respect and kindliness in the relations be- 
ween the Church of England and the Free churches. ‘The moderator 
f the Federal Council of the Free Churches took part in the Jubilee 
Phanksgiving Service in Westminster Abbey. Free church leaders 
hared ina series of lectures on Christian unity given last year in West- 
ninster Abbey and Exeter Cathedral. Mere straws, no doubt, but the 
vind was not blowing in that direction a few years ago. 

There has been also a real growth of understanding between the 
eaders of the churches. It can safely be said that none of those who 
igned A Sketch of a United Church would have expressed themselves 
n those terms four years ago, when the present series of conversations 
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was started. It is still necessary for us, as Professor Goudge has putii 
to do what we can “to restrain the more disreputable gladiators on ou 
respective sides,” but there is less controversy and more discussion g¢ 
ing on. Little understood as these conversations may be by Christiar 
at large, these leaders are yet blazing the trail along which, in th 
providence of God, their churches will one day march toward unity 

Again, there is a notable difference in the outlook on these question 
of the younger generations in all the churches, whether of the lait 
or of the ministers and clergy. The influence of the Student Christia 
Movement is becoming increasingly effective. Men and women wh 
have been brought into close fellowship in Christian worship an 
service in college days do not take kindly to the restrictions of denomi 
nationalism. That spirit is spreading far beyond student circles. 

The growth in missionary co-operation abroad is having a reflex in 
fluence at home. The representatives of our British missionary soci 
eties, gathered in formal conference in June, 1934, were happil 
moved to a pronouncement strictly beyond their terms of reference 
“There is no satisfactory reason, except such as our inertia and com 
placency may supply, why the churches in our own land should nc 
unitedly assail their common problems as do the churches and mis 
sions in Asia and Africa.” 

Among the most convincing of all arguments for a reconsideratio 
of our present denominational alignments, is the problem presente 
by the movements of population since the war. Vast new housin 
areas, involving in the aggregate millions of people, have grown u 
around all our large cities. The task of providing churches and mir 
isters is one to daunt the wealthiest denomination. It can be face 
only by a sharing of territory and the dropping of the old overlappin 
and competition. In any Free church congregation in our moder 
suburbs or new housing estates, whether its official designation t 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian or Methodist, will be foun 
workers and members drawn from all the denominations. Forces « 
circumstances are revealing the unreality of our present divisions. 


II 


I believe there is gradually emerging out of the prolonged discu 
sions of recent years a common plan of unity. There is a growir 
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number of men and women drawn from all the churches whore 
more or less clearly formulated conception of the kind of united 
church they desire to see. If there is ever to be a United Church of 
England, it will probably be in accordance with these principles. 

1. It will be a unity based upon a common Faith. At no stage of 
the discussions has there been any controversy on this point. All ac- 
cept the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate standard, and while there may 
be division of opinion as to the exact place which the creeds should 
take in worship there is no desire on the part of any denomination to 
deny the fundamental truths to which the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds 
are designed to witness. 

Within each of the existing denominations there is considerable 
variety of theological interpretation. Every church has its modern- 
ists and its rigidly orthodox, if not actually fundamentalists. But such 
divisions cut right across denominational boundaries. There is no 
need to anticipate any serious obstacle to reunion in the realm of the- 
ology. 

2. It will be a unity of comprehension and not of compromise. 
Unity might be bought at too dear a price. We are all of us trustees 
of spiritual treasures that are not ours to give away. It is not by giving 
up, but by giving, that we shall achieve any worth-while unity. Our 
aim is not to lop off the distinctive principles of each denomination in 
order to arrive at what has been neatly called “the lowest common 
denomination.” 

Nor will unity come through absorption of the other churches by 
any one. The Anglican bishops in 1920 definitely disclaimed any such 
desire. Nor yet do we seek to return to the church as it was, or as we 
fancy it was, at any given date in history. It is impossible to fix on any 
particular point in the ever changing history of the church when God’s 
plan was complete. While we cannot be indifferent to tradition or to 
the lessons of the past we cannot hold that finality was reached by the 
church of the second century or the seventeenth—or the twentieth. 
There is a sense in which the apostolic word is for us—forgetting the 
things that are behind, we press on. 

Certainly in the history of all our churches there are episodes we 
do well to forget—“old unhappy far off things and battles long ago.” 
We all have sinned. Our faces must be turned forward rather than 
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back. We seek something new—a revelation of the one holy catholic 
apostolic church now obscured by our divisions. 

“The vision which rises before us,” declared the bishops at Lambeth 
in 1920, “is that of a church, genuinely catholic, loyal to all truth, and 
gathering into its fellowship all ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith and 
order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the present, shall be 
possessed in common and made serviceable to the whole Body of 
Christ. Within this unity Christian communions now separated from 
one another would retain much that has long been distinctive in their 
methods of worship and service. It is through a rich diversity of life 
and devotion that the unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

3. It will be a church in which will be preserved the elements of 
value in the episcopal, presbyteral and congregational forms of church 
government. This was years ago stated as an ideal by those carrying 
on the Lambeth conversations. ‘The importance of the recent report 
to which I have already referred, is that it sets itself to work out in 
concrete terms just what is involved in such a proposal. The docu- 
ment is too detailed and carefully balanced to lend itself to summary. 
It is well worth study. 

It is important to remember that it is to the prelate rather than to 
the bishops that the Free churches have historically and strictly ob- 
jected. There is no need for them to object on principle to a church 
‘with bishops but not under bishops.” Because of its inherent value 
as a method of church government in providing for pastoral oversight 
of the ministry and as expressive of the unity of the church, and also 
because of its long history and widespread acceptance, the episcopate 
must find its place in the church of the future. But it must be a consti- 
tutional episcopacy, and it must not carry with it the necessary ac- 
ceptance of any doctrine of apostolic succession. It is essential to be 
clear about that, for otherwise reunion would lead to redivision. If 
Free Churchmen agree to episcopal ordination as the rule for the fu- 
ture they are not agreeing—any more than do many Anglicans—that 
it is indispensable for a true ministry of Christ’s word and sacraments. 

The government of the church will rest, under God, with a series 
of church courts, such as are characteristic of Presbyterianism and 
Methodism, but with that greater insistence upon the responsibility 
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of the local congregation and upon the status of the laity which is part 
of the heritage of the Congregational and Baptist churches. 

This Sketch has been the outcome not of any process of bargaining 
or compromise, but of a genuine conviction that in all these forms of 
government there are elements that must be preserved for the well- 
being of the church. It is in part, also, the result of an interesting ap- 
proximation to one another in matters of church government on the 
part of several of the denominations. The Church of England has de- 
liberately been giving more authority to its laity, both centrally and 
in the parish. The Presbyterians show a tendency toward greater con- 
gregational autonomy. Baptists and Congregationalists, on the other 
hand, have definitely moved in the direction of a more connectional 
system, and have appointed superintendents or moderators, who per- 
form many of the functions of a constitutional bishop. 

4. It will be a free church, that is, one free in spiritual matters from 
the authority of the state. This does not necessarily mean “‘disestab- 
lishment,” as that word used to be interpreted. This old controversy 
is taking a new shape. It is not only Free Churchmen who feel that 
the present control exercised by the state over the forms of worship 
and the appointment of the bishops and other officers of the Church 
of England is intolerable. And outstanding leaders of the Anglican 
communion in Wales, where disestablishment was enforced after 
bitter controversy, can now be heard lauding its “beneficent results.” 
On the other hand, many Free Churchmen are coming to see that a 
distinction should be drawn between the state control of the church 
and the state recognition of the church as the expression of the reli- 
gious aspirations of the nation. 

This is no merely formal matter. The Jubilee Service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey was a real expression of the heart of the nation in a way 
that no merely secular celebration could have been. 

The form of relationship which was achieved between state and 
church in Scotland as part of the recent union there, may well point 
the way for England. The church of the future must be free, but it 
might still be national. 


III 


While such principles as I have stated would command general ap- 
proval by a large company of men and women in the Church of Eng- 
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land and the Free churches, they are none the less only the views of a: 
minority. It may be worth while, therefore, to try to analyze the minds: 
of the majority of Christian people in relation to unity. 

Most people in all the churches do not want unity. Most of them 
have never given the subject ten minutes’ serious thought. They do 
not know the facts of the religious situation. They are apathetic about 
any proposals for reorganization. The biggest obstacle is just sheer 
inertia. 

There is also a vast amount of ignorance, and therefore suspicion, 
of the teaching and habits of the other denominations. Doctor John- 
son said there were people who barked at a word, like a dog. There 
are not a few for whom the whole thought of reunion is so bound up 
with prejudices and ignorant presuppositions, that the very mention 
of the word drives them into a frenzy. Even the ministry of the vari- 
ous churches suffers from this. I have met bishops with highly inac- 
curate ideas as to the doctrines of the Free churches, and Free Church 
leaders with the most grotesque conceptions of the tenets of the Church 
of England. Even amongst the Free churches there is much need for 
mutual enlightenment. We are certainly not so far apart as the ordi- 
nary church member thinks we are, either in belief or in methods of 
work, 

Partly arising out of this ignorance, but not entirely so, there is a 
very sincere fear in many minds that fundamental principles would 
be submerged if any union took place. The Anglo-catholic, for ex- 
ample, feels that he must preserve at all costs the true conception of 
priesthood and sacraments as guaranteed by the divinely ordained 
apostolic succession of the episcopate. The Baptist, on the other hand, 
believes that he stands for loyal obedience to the New Testament con- 
ception of the church and of baptism, and that to recognize infant 
baptism is to encourage dangerous superstition. Most Anglo-catholics 
and most Baptists believe that to enter a church in which other con- 
ceptions than theirs were also permissible, would be to jeopardize the 
truth. 

There are still those who hold that their particular form of church 
organization, be it episcopacy, presbyterianism or congregationalism, 
is prescribed in the New Testament for all time. Scholarship is mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for this view to be advanced with any 
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plausibility. But the tenacity with which it is still held by some advo- 
cates of episcopacy is one of the chief obstacles to a united church, both 
in England and in South India. While room must be found for epis- 
copacy in the united church, as outlined above, more than this seems 
to be demanded by many Anglo-catholics. This is reflected, for ex- 
ample, in the refusal to contemplate under any circumstances the lay 
administration of the sacraments, or to acknowledge in any real way 
the ministry of the Free churches. 

Reunion seems to necessitate the belief that Jesus laid down no form 
of organization for his church, and that the church in essentials is 
independent of any particular form of organization. In The Modern 
State Professor Maciver says: “The community is not an organization, 
but the source of organization. No structure, no form of government 
can assure social unity. The final unity lies in the solidarity of men.” 
Has not a similar distinction to be drawn between the Body of Christ 
and the church in an earthly organization? 

Difficulty is equally caused, of course, by those to whom the very 
name “bishop” conjures out of a kind of racial memory spectres of 
autocracy, oppression and sacerdotalism. And there were days in the 
England of the past when the Free churches had good reason to be 
Suspicious of episcopacy. We have a good deal of ecclesiastical his- 
tory to live down in this country. 

Many Free Churchmen are also very sensitive, lest any movement 
toward a closer unity at home should sever the bonds that unite them 
with those of their own faith and order in other lands. To leave the 
great world fellowship of Methodists, or Baptists, for membership in 
a larger English church with Anglicans would be to exchange the 
greater for the less. 

Another great obstacle is the lack of practical fellowship and co- 
operation that still prevails between the churches. In spite of many 
fraternals of clergy and ministers and councils of Christian congre- 
gations, under varied names in our towns and cities, there are few 
places where the churches work together as one body for the Christian 
good of the locality. 

It was co-operation in an evangelistic campaign that led to the South 
India unity proposals. The doing of a Christian task together nearly 
always produces the desire for unity, because it reveals the essential 
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oneness of the collaborators and also because the task properly faced 
makes its own demand for efficient and therefore co-operative service, 

There certainly is a task in England to unite us if we will face it. It 
is not only in the mission field that we are confronted by tasks too big 
to tackle in isolation. The churches are not holding their own. They 
are not keeping pace with the growth in population. They are not 
dealing effectively with the new paganism in our midst. And yet it is 
hard for all of us to break our wonted routine. The tradition of a great 
organization, and the heritage of the past, glorious in its day, may pre- 
vent us from facing the call of God in new circumstances. 

Many of us feel that the difficulty of common worship is also a seri- 
ous obstacle. No sensible man would advocate the formation of gypsy 
habits in the churches. Normally a man should worship with his own 
folk. But the refusal of permission for joint services on occasions, or 
for intercommunion services at, for example, interdenominational 
conferences is a grave barrier to the spread of the spirit of unity. It is 
true that some Anglican bishops have relaxed their regulations in this 
matter in rare conditions and with many safeguards, but the present 
situation is far from satisfactory from a Free Church point of view. 
Acts of unity must accompany talk about unity if they are to be real 
and fruitful. We have had a good deal of talk but all too little common 
action. 


IV 


The approach of the second World Conference on Faith and Order, 
to be held in Edinburgh in 1937, is once more bringing the question 
of unity to the front in quarters where it had been put into cold stor- 
age. Itisa healthful exercise for all of us to have to expound our dis- 
tinctive tenets in the presence of those who do not share them. It is 
perhaps even healthier to have to listen to others expounding their 
views. The conference itself and the preparatory study which it will 
necessitate should do much to dissipate the mists of misunderstanding. 

“Faith and Order” exists to promote study and not to propagate any 
plan for reunion. It is, of necessity, a concern more of the theologians 
than of the rank and file. Those concerned with discussions among 
the leaders of the churches saw with increasing clearness that progress 
must be very slow until more is done to quicken the interest of the 
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ordinary church member. So there was formed about three years ago 
a society called “Friends of Reunion” to focus existing interest in re- 
union, to create popular opinion, to promote co-operation in Christian 
service, and to produce more adequate backing for the Faith and 
Order movement. 

The “Friends of Reunion” are very far from having achieved their 
aims. Their numbers are as yet small though growing. But they are 
already exerting an influence out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. ‘The council and executive contain leading members of all 
the churches. An active research group has been doing very valuable 
work behind the scenes on just such issues as are raised in this article. 
A good deal of local study and action has been promoted. A popular 
volume, Toward Reunion: What the Churches Stand For, written by 
representatives of the different churches, has been widely studied. 
Courses of lectures on unity have been initiated in several centers, 
from Westminster Abbey downwards. The subject has been raised at 
numerous meetings of clergy and ministers. Affiliated societies have 
come into being in Ceylon, China, New Zealand and Egypt, and one 
is forming in Australia. 

The pursuit of Christian unity is no afternoon saunter through 
pleasant meadows. It is a laborious climb up a boulder-strewn track 
with a heavy load in inclement weather. But the journey has been be- 
gun and the number of stout-hearted pilgrims is increasing every day. 
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SINCERITY AND SYMBOLISM 
By JAMES B. PRATT 
L: the reader be warned before he begins this paper that the aim 


of it is to raise a question rather than to answer one. In fact, I 

rather hope that if he starts reading with a sense of perfect 
clarity on the matter to be discussed, he will reach the end in some- 
thing of a cloud. For the truth is I myself am rather in a muddle, and 
“misery loves company.” If this paper has any value it will not be in 
settling anything, but in suggesting the danger of too easy a solution to 
what seems a very simple problem. 

The “muddle” to which I have confessed has long troubled me, and 
was brought to a head by my reading of Dr. Sperry’s soul-searching 
article in the first number of this quarterly, on “The Ethical and the 
Aesthetic in Religion.” His stirring appeal for the utmost sincerity in 
our worship and in our use of symbols must carry to every reader abso- 
lute conviction. “One hears a good deal of talk these days about the 
increased serviceableness of symbolism in worship. But the word ‘sym- 
bolism,’ as used by nine men out of ten today, is merely a colorful veil 
for agnosticism.” “A symbol from which the reality, as faith, has de- 
parted is a hollow chrysalis. It means nothing and serves no living 
purpose. It is subject matter for archaeology, not a medium for living 
worship.” ‘We may hope eventually for a new symbolism in the 
Christian church, but there is one thing Christian symbolism can never 
be, an attempted trick of words, acts, architecture, to disguise the fact 
that either we believe nothing or do not know what we believe.” 

Amen! says my whole heart and soul to these downright words. But 
a Mephistophelian doubt comes whispering in my ear, and I can but 
wonder whether it is all so simple as a hurried reader of Dr. Sperry’s 
paper might well suppose. If here we had to do only with scientific 
facts and hypotheses and with exact formulations of them, then indeed 
it would be all plain sailing: let us be honest and say exactly what we 
mean, define our terms and stick to the laws of logic! But I cannot help 
wondering whether matters touching religious faith and worship can 
be settled on exactly this black-and-white pattern. In short, Iam moved 
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to see what kind of case can be made out for the continued use of re- 
ligious symbols which no longer mean for us what they originally 
meant, the retention of symbolic forms of expression which in their 
literal interpretation do not express our present intellectual belief. 

It may be natural at first blush to stigmatize such a use of symbols 
as disingenuous, not to say insincere; many clear thinkers so regard it. 
To say exactly what one means in exact terms and to leave no excuse 
for misinterpretation of one’s meaning would seem to be the first duty 
of every honest man. Has, then, the liberal who makes use of symbols 
that are, to say the least, ambiguous, any ground to stand on? 


I 


If I am to put up a case for the defense I must begin with an analysis 
of the nature of symbols. A symbol is, of course, a means of communi- 
cation, whether in the form of words, gestures, or music, or of the 
productions of the plastic arts. In this respect verbal expressions and 
exact definitions are not different from tunes, the trefoil or the image. 
Often we forget the arbitrary nature of words and implicitly assume 
that in verbal communication we transplant “bodily” and identically 
an idea of our own into the mind of our fellow. How mistaken is this 
natural view we sometimes realize with a shock when we wish to 
communicate with someone who cannot understand our language. 
Words are but arbitrary counters, symbols upon which society hap- 
pens to have agreed. And their function, as the function of all sym- 
bols, is, in indirect fashion and through the power of association, to 
rouse in the listener the state of mind which we have or which we wish 
to set up in him. 

Though all symbols are alike in having this one function, they may 
be divided into two large subclasses on the basis of the type of mind- 
state which they are used to communicate or induce. To one class 
would belong those whose function it is to suggest perceptual or ex- 
actly definable intellectual objects—objects with a maximum of logi- 
eal “objectivity” and a minimum of the subjective and emotional. The 
other class consists of those symbols which are used to convey or induce 
emotional or volitional states of mind. Here belong much poetical 
and musical expression, patriotic hymns, slogans, party emblems, the 
flag. 
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Religion, which combines intellectual, emotional and volitional at 
titudes, must often seek to communicate exact beliefs by exact expres 
sions; but the peculiarly religious symbols are of the second sort de 
scribed above. Their aim is to communicate and induce and to stan 
for various concepts that bear a large emotional connotation, or some 
times to point toward realities which can be felt but never minutel 
defined. This is necessarily and permanently true because religiou 
faith always has need of just this kind of symbol. Religious faith, o 
course, means believing something and is therefore akin to scientifi 
or philosophical belief; but it is not merely that, nor is it so simple 
as that. As Wieman has putit: ‘Faith is belief controlling the viscera, 
It is that kind of mental attitude which brings and maintains peac 
in times of fiercest storm, that spiritual power which is able to hol 
in check passions and temptations, and which so repeatedly in the live 
of countless individuals has moved mountains. This, to be sure, ha 
something in common with the apprehension that the internal angle 
of a triangle do assuredly make two right angles; but plainly, in addi 
tion to this, it has a strong affective and volitional element. 

Faith, being this complex psychic state, cannot be communicate 
and induced by coldly scientific symbols, but needs symbols which ar 
already aflame with emotional coloring. In Bernard Shaw’s play, th 
terrified Joan, aghast at the cruel death before her, finds from tw 
crossed sticks, which a soldier places in her hands, a reinforcement t 
her courage which enables her to pass triumphantly through the agon 
at the stake. The meaning of the cross to the Catholic can never be e3 
pressed in a logical definition. A religious symbol of a purely intelle« 
tual sort, which brought with it no stirring of the heart, no heightenin 
of aspiration, no strengthening of the will, would be a failure; 
rather it would not be a religious symbol at all, but at most a theolog 
cal one. 

Since so large a part of the religious symbol consists in its emotion: 
associations, a given object or expression when used as a symbol ma 
well induce quite different responses in different observers. The sta1 
and stripes, rich for you and me with idealistic emotions, may to th 
enemy mean all sorts of evil things. The carved image which to th 
devout Vaishnavite means the all-inclusive and infinitely lovin 
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Spirit, to the average European will be only an ugly or even repulsive 
fetish. A primrose by the river’s brim will mean unspeakable things 
to Wordsworth, and to Peter Bell it will mean just a yellow primrose. 

Just as the meaning of a symbol differs from individual to individ- 
ual, so it may vary and change in the apprehension of the passing gen- 
erations. This holds for both classes of symbols. The change in the 
meaning of words is notorious. Nearly all begin as names for concrete 
and particular things, acts or qualities. As names for universals and 
abstractions are needed, instead of inventing new terms, language se- 
tects some of its well-tried concrete words and gradually changes their 
meaning. Thus “abstract” itself referred originally to a process of 
physically drawing a material object out of something. The almost 
wholly logical term “depend” meant at first to hang from. Examples 
of the changes in meaning which words have undergone might be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


IT 


The changes undergone by the simple symbols of practical life are 
naturally simpler than those one finds in the history of religious sym- 
bols. These, having both intellectual and emotional aspects, suffer 
more complex modifications. In general, one may say, the emotional 
meaning of the term is much less susceptible to change than the intel- 
lectual. Emotion is so much less differentiated, so much less exact, and 
at the same time so much deeper, so much more universal and com- 
monly human, that it is the conservative element in both instinct and 
symbolism. A given symbol, whether verbal or otherwise, often 
changes its intellectual meaning with comparative ease and rapidity 
through the years, but continues to induce in successive generations al- 
most the same emotional and volitional reaction. 

These emotional and volitional reactions, moreover, are usually the 
central and significant parts of the symbol’s meaning. Some of our 
most exactly stated Christian creeds, as has been pointed out more than 
once, arose out of emotional tensions and were the result of earnest at- 
tempts to express a feeling attitude rather than a scientific conclusion. 
And even in the case of those creeds or symbols which originated chiefly 
as attempts at exact intellectual definition, subsequent generations find 
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the central value and meaning in emotional rather than in scientifi 
terms. 

The account of the creation in Genesis, the anthropomorphic de 
scriptions of God throughout the Old Testament, the Christmas stor 
of the incarnation, the resurrection of the body of Christ, the empt 
tomb and the watching angels, the coming of the Kingdom of Goc 
upon earth “with power and great glory,” the descriptions of heave 
in the Revelation, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, th 
doctrine of the virgin birth and the divinity of Christ, transubstantia 
tion and the miracle of the eucharist—all these conceptions, intende 
at first quite literally, have for many devout Christians today only : 
symbolic function. To many a deeply religious Christian who canno 
accept their literal intellectual meaning they are full of emotiona 
power, and the emotion, the total attitude of the soul which they ex 
press to the liberal Christian of today, is probably not very differen 
from that which they have expressed and helped to nourish throug! 
all the Christian centuries. Hence, they are still scrupulously re 
tained, lovingly cherished, but considered as poetic expressions o 
some profounder or larger truth than that which their formulator 
realized. Thus an originally literal definition of religious belief, by ; 
gradual transition, often loses its strictly scientific values and takes on 
during the process, an emotional or conative value as the symbolic ve 
hicle of some conception much more profound than that which it a 
first expressed, yet which if reframed in the logical terminology of ou 
day would be largely lacking in those emotional overtones which con 
stitute an essential part of what we really mean and need to say. 

I wish, then, to raise the question whether such a use of ancient sym 
bols as I have suggested be really dishonest or insincere. When a1 
expression no longer believed to be literally true, but standing in th 
individual’s mind as an expression of some larger truth which h 
firmly believes, is found to be a helpful means for rousing the confi 
dence, the peace, the joy, the aspiration, the loyalty of religion, may I 
not still be rightly and sincerely used? It may at any rate be argue: 
that just as there is no insincerity in saying that the conclusion “de 
pends” upon the premises, although we know that in the case at issu 
nothing hangs from anything else, so there is nothing untruthful o 
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nsincere in using a religious symbol to mean something quite differ- 
nt from that which its originators intended. The fatherhood of God 
nay have been asserted originally in a thoroughly anthropomorphic 
nse. But there is no reason why a modern man who has long since 
ziven up anthropomorphic views should not use the phrase with all 
ionesty to express an emotional belief with its overtones and its color- 
ng, with all that it means to him—something which no scientifically 
sold terminology could express. When religion seeks to indicate and 
suggest larger cosmic relations of the sort indicated, or a sense of ulti- 
nate loyalty, or an entire attitude of the whole self, hallowed and tra- 
litional phrases, poetic, musical or plastic formulations, may be even 
ruer than conceptual definition. 

For as I am using the word, symbolism must be taken to be much 
nore than merely verbal expression. The symbols of religion are of 
nany sorts—brief creedal expressions, loving verses, hymns, the cross, 
the crescent, the trident, the stupa, the sky-pointing spire, the image of 
Vishnu, the Shiva lingam, the lotus, the mystic rose, the vine, the 
narble Buddha deep in contemplation, the Christian saint as por- 
‘rayed in statue or in storied window, the wine and the wafer of the 
sacrament. Some words are religious symbols in a peculiar sense. For 
the Hindu there is the mystic symbol Om, which to him includes the 
sssence of an entire philosophy; for the Buddhist, the sacred Om mant 
badme hum, and the Namu Amidha, which mean so much more than 
san ever be put into any translation. Much of the language of the 
vorld’s sacred scriptures belongs here, as do many of our hymns and 
nany of our best prayers. All these mean much more than they say— 
much more than could be put into any exact verbal formulation. ‘Those 
vho use them in our day seldom think explicitly—perhaps never think 
it all—of their original and literal significance. The intellectual con- 
ent which they bring to the mind of the modern man who loves them 
s, indeed, derived by a gradual process of natural development from 
he smaller meaning they had for those who first used them; still, 
hough continuous with the old, the new meaning is not identical with 
he original one. But the religious and devotional feeling, the total atti- 
ude to the Determiner of Destiny which they help to express and com- 
nunicate today, are probably very close indeed to the attitude and the 
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feeling of the first worshipers who found and loved them long age 
Thus through the use of identical symbols with the same emotion: 
content, faithful souls can and do clasp hands across the centuries. 


al 


And this brings us to a matter very central to the point of view I a 
trying to express—the way in which a symbol becomes for the ind 
vidual a religious symbol—the way in which it takes on the emotion: 
coloring which gives it the power that ordinary symbols wholly lac 
The process is, of course, one of contagion. The sensitive soul of th 
child is deeply impressed, not so much by the instruction explicit 
given him by his parents, as by the reverence and awe inspired in h 
parents and in a large part of the older generation by the symbols : 
question. It is rarely that this process in the soul of the individu 
takes place after childhood. If the visible form, or the spoken wor 
is to have for one the emotional power I have in mind, it must hav 
been drenched and permeated with spiritual significance from one 
earliest years. ‘This is why it is so difficult for even liberal-minded ar 
intelligent people really to enter into the inner meaning of an ali 
faith—why learned and sympathetic Christians and Buddhists sti 
find it so hard to understand each other’s religious feelings. It 
simple enough to master their creeds. 

In this inability to be manufactured ad hoc, religious symbols diff 
from scientific symbols, from mere conventional means of communic 
tion such as common words, written or spoken, from gestures a1 
signs, from literary illustrations and poetic tropes. There are seemi: 
exceptions, but I doubt if there be any real ones. An illustration on 
used by a master may come to have the value of a religious symbol, 
the parables of Jesus and Gotama. But even these words, now so ft 
of treasured significance and sacredness for the faithful heart, wh 
first spoken were mere aids to the understanding. Religious symb 
are a social rather than an individual product. They gather abc 
them the emotional significance which is their special character o1 
gradually and through a long process of transmission. Many of th 
have been forged and glorified through the searching and anguish, 1 
sorrows and joys and solemn experiences of generations. Thus to 1 
individual they appear with the awful glamor of ancient traditi 
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ith the aura of reverence and indisputable holiness. They are massive 
ith the strength of society and the strength of the past. 

It takes a long time to make such symbols. Not only so, but it is very 
oubtful whether symbols of real power can get their start except in 
nage of faith. Ours, I fear, is not the kind of age that can create re- 
igious symbols. Excitement, emotional tension, adventure, perilous 
evotion are needed for such origination. But the excitements and the 
opular appeals of our day are in other fields than the religious. It 
sin the economic and political realms that men of our generation find 
heir emotional mass excitements. Hence we see young nations and 
‘ung social movements producing new flags and new emblems about 
vhich emotional loyalties gather. 

It is hard to imagine our contemporaries getting sufficiently excited 
ver religious matters to give to any new symbols the vim necessary to 
mpress children with a sense of their holiness and authority. At times 
_ain inclined to believe that the world will have to get on indefinitely 
vith the stock of religious symbols it already possesses. It may be, as 
Jean Sperry seems to suggest, that in the course of three or four hun- 
iced years, Christendom may be able to develop new religious sym- 
ols. But what are we to do in the meantime? And if for the next 
hree centuries Christianity is to be deprived of these means of grace, 
hese tools of worship, these living centers of enthusiasm and unity, 
hese vital concretions of its faith, will there be enough vitality in it 
t the end of that period to make or do anything? I think we are faced 
vith the choice between saving what symbols we have and seeking to 
et on without any. 

Doubtless the world could get on without any. It could have an in- 
‘Ilectual theology—or collection of mutually incompatible theolo- 
ies. It could pour its enthusiasms into purely humanistic movements. 
ind it could do this, doubtless, with entire sincerity. But I am so 
td-fashioned as to believe it could do this only at the price of a great 
diritual loss. No religious man who realizes what enrichment has 
ome, and steadily comes, into the deeper levels of his life through a 
orship made concrete and living by the great and revered religious 
ymbols which have been a part of his daily bread since infancy, will 
eed to be told what this loss would mean to the individual. The loss 
» the social sense of Christian solidarity and to efficient co-operation 
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would be hardly less. For the symbols of the revered past form one: 
the strongest ties to hold together in spiritual union vast numbers | 
minds whose explicit intellectual creeds, if taken alone, would divic 
them in innumerable schisms. 

No one, I think, would deny that in spite of much division there 
a very real and fundamental unity within American Christianity- 
the unity of the spirit. There is at the same time an immense diversi 
of theological belief. If this diversity of belief received full and h 
eral expression in explicit creeds with no emotion-bearing symbols 
supplement them, the real unity of the Christian life would be co 
siderably obscured. The advocates of the kind of sincerity which fea 
every expression save the literal and scientifically intellectual, fail 
realize the extent to which Christian unity is due to the unifying i 
fluence of identical or similar symbols, the common heritage of < 
Christians. 


LV: 


I yield to no man in my insistence upon honesty and sincerity. Wh 
dealing with theological questions we should make no secret of o1 
beliefs. ‘here is no place in religion for comforting half-truths | 
pleasant white lies. In their explicit statements of belief (if such th 
must have) let the churches and the ministers and the laymen be 
exact and as outspoken as they know how to be. But I do not see th 
this necessitates the dropping of useful religious symbols, even thous 
for us their intellectual meaning is not identical with the intellectu 
meaning they had for our ancestors. 

In quite another connection Professor C. A. Strong has suggest 
an illustration which seems to me pertinent to our problem. When o: 
looks at the photograph of an absent friend, says Professor Strong, o 
does not look at the photograph; one looks through it. One loo 
through the photograph at the friend. So it is, I submit, with the sy1 
bols of religion. The religious man uses his symbols, but they are n 
the object of his final vision. Whether in hours of meditative faith 
of active worship, he looks not at the symbols but through them. A: 
the goal of his vision, the object of his faith and of his worship, 
neither a symbol nor a form of his own subjective experience, but t 
Determiner of Destiny, the Divine Other, which, though forever i 
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efinable in exact terms, is directly realized in moments of worship 
nd of faith. 

To use an expression drawn from Zen Buddhism, religious symbols 

re like “fingers pointing at the moon.” They are only tools, but they 
are helpful tools. The fact that the ancient symbols of his faith take 
on new and larger meanings with the enlarging of man’s thought and 
knowledge does not dishearten the faith of the religious man nor dis- 
turb his worship, and need not lead him to throw away these means of 
grace which have been tried and found helpful through so many 
changing generations. So long as these aid him in his attempt to ap- 
prehend that which is beyond all words, he feels no compunction in 
their continued use. In part through the assistance which they bring 
to his finite and limited mind, he can still say with Plotinus that 
‘though God escapes our knowledge he does not escape us.” 

So might run, I suggest, the case for the defense. How much it may 
be worth, the reader must determine. I can hardly expect him to be 
entirely persuaded by my argument. I cannot say that I am altogether 
satisfied with it myself. I might even suggest a few things on the other 
side. But I shall be content if the reader is, with me, convinced that 
the problem of religious symbolism is not so simple that it can be 
settled by the cheerful exhortation: Be honest and outspoken and all 


will be well! 


The Editor of CHRISTENDOM would like to consider further articles deal- 


ng with the question raised by Professor Pratt. 


CHRISTIANITY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THI] 
CHARACTER OF CIVILIZATION 
By THE EDITOR 


HE most radical and far-reaching change that has taken pla 
in western society in the past four hundred years has been tl 


relaxing, and in large measure the repudiation, by Christiani 
of its responsibility for the character of civilization. For a thousar 
years Christianity had accepted this responsibility. No sphere of li 
was untouched by its influence. No sphere claimed autonomy for | 
self; it was a part of a larger unity, which was Christendom. The sta 
was an organic part of that unity. Education was a function of rel 
gion. Art not only drew its chief materials from the Christian legen 
but its outlook and inspiration were religious. Science stood with 
the Christian tradition and accepted a theological framework as mar 
ing the boundaries of its domain. Business derived its ethical stan 
ards from the church. Theology was the queen of the sciences. Rel 
gion had the last word, as it had the first, in all human affairs. O; 
may not like the kind of religion which existed during the thousar 
years of the Middle Ages, nor the kind of organization through whi 
it exercised its dominance, but it did give a spiritual solidarity, a unit 
a soul, to western society. This unity was broken at the Renaissanc 
with the result that the fragments have been moving farther and fa 
ther apart ever since. 

There are other ways of describing the same event, ways with whi 
we are more familiar. I shall only mention them. One way is to s 
that the Renaissance marked the emancipation of culture from t 
restrictions, not to say the tyranny, of religious control; the hum: 
spirit was set free from the bondage of authority and dogma to thir 
to create, to explore, to build a new world. This is the humanistic w 
of reading the facts of the past four hundred years. Another way 
reading these same facts is to say that the religious spirit itself was s 
free from the bondage of institutionalism and ecclesiastical authori 
to find its peace and joy in the inner life. This is the way Protestanti: 
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eads the historic facts. Another mode of describing them is the eco- 
omic. The new inventions and discoveries of the fourteenth and fif- 
eenth centuries demanded a new economic apparatus; such an appa- 
ratus was found in capitalism, a system which enabled men to take ad- 
vantage on a large scale of the vast new resources which had been 
»pened up by these discoveries and inventions. 

Yet another mode of describing the same historic phenomena is to 
ix upon the rise of nationalism, that awareness of differences in race 
and language which caused racial groups to fly apart from one an- 
other and, by cultivating this consciousness of difference, to develop 
into independent political entities each with its own economic interest 
and its own characteristic culture. Finally, we are familiar with the 
description of these phenomena in terms of the emergence of the indi- 
vidual man as the ultimate measure of human knowledge and value. 
This description accounts for the rise of modern philosophy which be- 
gan with Descartes’ “I think, therefore I am,” and the rise of democ- 
racy which slowly worked itself out in England, France and the North 
and South Americas. 

With all these explanations of the phenomena whose first stirrings 
we call the Renaissance, we are familiar. Each of these is a valid de- 
scription. The Renaissance was the emergence of a new social order 
which can be described from any one of these points of view or by 
fusing them together. The Renaissance was the birth-time of a capi- 
talistic-nationalistic-humanistic-scientific-sectarian civilization. At 
the moment, we are not concerned to pronounce this civilization either 
zood or bad, an advance or a decline, a true renaissance—that is, a new 
birth—as it has always seemed to those on the Protestant side, or an 
2postasy—four centuries of disruption and decadence—as it has al- 
ways seemed to those on the Roman Catholic side. 


I 


What I am concerned to call attention to is another kind of explana- 
‘ion of the thing that happened when Christendom passed out of the 
Middle Ages through the twilight of the Renaissance into modern 
civilization. The most important feature of that great change is usu- 
lly overlooked, namely, the changed relation of Christianity to the 
cial order. This change is, I think, more fundamental than any 
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other, and in the light of the present debacle of western society it i 
far more important. Christianity lost its age-old sense of responsibil 
ity for civilization. It let civilization go its own way, while it buriec 
itself in what it called the inner life of individual men and women 
Protestant evangelicalism, in revolting against the ecclesiastical sys 
tem of the Middle Ages, severed the bond between Christianity anc 
the secular order, and actually subordinated itself to the dominan 
forces of the secular world—to the political, the economic, the scien 
tific and other cultural forces which were left to operate quite apar 
from the Christian tradition. This, I say, is the most important way o: 
reading the great change from medievalism to modernism. And wha 
interests us chiefly as we contemplate the event is not merely that these 
secular forces escaped from religious control, but that Protestantisn 
acquiesced in their escape, recognized their independence, and sub 
ordinated Christianity to them. 

This subordination of Christianity to secular culture has been main 
tained for four centuries. It is only a generation ago that an attemp 
began to be made to recover for Christianity its lost sense of socia 
responsibility. What goes by the name of the “social gospel” is, a 
its root, an effort to bring Christianity out of the dark recesses of sub 
jectivity into the open spaces of the objective world. It is believed tha 
the Christian gospel, when it is soundly interpreted, has an inheren 
genius for changing the conditions under which human life is carrie 
on. The world itself, not merely the individual soul, is the true subjec 
of the Christian redemption. 

But the social gospel has had great difficulty in getting itself ac 
cepted as a genuine function of Christianity. The evangelical concep 
tion has so long dominated Protestantism; the emphasis has been laic 
so strongly upon the inwardness of Christian experience; the emo 
tional accompaniment of this experience has so long been accepted a 
the test of its genuineness and depth, that the Protestant mind has ni 
other standard by which to evaluate religion, or to sense its presence 
or to judge the success or failure of its functioning. The very categor: 
of “experience” —“experience of God,” “experience of the livin: 
Christ,” “experience of salvation,” “experience of conversion,” “Chris 
tian experience’—has been overworked and narrowed into sheer suk 
jectivity. 
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_ This evangelical obsession of religion with an experience, has made 
t hard, I say, for the social gospel to secure the recognition of itself 
is an inherent function of Christianity. But the social gospel is itself 
yartly to blame for the handicap under which it has labored. It has 
10t been able to commend itself even to the socially minded church- 
nan as something really religious. So far, it has not found for itself a 
»rofound enough apologetic. Its roots have not reached down into the 
structural concepts of religion. In a word, the social gospel lacks a 
theology. For the most part the social ideal of Christianity is pre- 
ented by men who think they have no theology, who scorn theology, 
who contrast theology disadvantageously with religion, and who pre- 
sent religion as something which has been the victim of theology. The 
somsequence is that the social gospel tends to take on the aspect of 
mere reform. To most people it is a call to correct the obvious in- 
justices which exist in society. It is humanitarian and secular. It 
nardly rises above the political or economic level. It is not religious; 
it lacks the quality and feel of religion. Its advocates would transform 
the Christian church into a sort of Better Government Association, the 
9ulpit into a secular platform, the Christian life into a prudential ac- 
‘ivism—the familiar formula for which is the dictum that Christianity 
$s not a doctrine or a creed but a way of life. 

It is not strange that the Christian church shrinks from whole- 
hearted commitment to this ideal. For a sense of depth or of tran- 
scendent height is of the essence of religion, and men instinctively feel 
hat if they commit themselves to a mere program of social reform in 
he name of religion they will be selling their spiritual birthright. As 
1 result we have the unfortunate dichotomy of individual salvation 
ind social salvation, with some saying, We believe in individual sal- 
vation, and others saying, We believe in social salvation. Our Protes- 
ant leadership tends strongly to divide into these two groups, the dif- 
erence between them being sharpened by the disjunctive “either-or” 
»f mutual exclusiveness. It is this deadlock within Christianity which 
nore than anything else explains the present arrest of the Christian 
movement. Because of it, the church is marking time. It is not gen- 
‘rating its own power. It is running on momentum generated in the 
yast. It is confused by two conflicting and irreconcilable ideals—the 
deal of detached individual salvation which it has inherited, not from 
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the authentic Christian tradition, but from the Protestant Reforma 
tion, and the ideal of social salvation which it apprehends confusedl} 
but to which it fears to entrust itself lest it thereby betray the ver 
genius of religion. 

These two conceptions, as they are at present held, are irreconcil 
able. There are those, however, who assert that they can be reconcilec 
They would reject “either-or” and adopt “both-and.” We must hav 
both the individual gospel and the social gospel, say those who bea 
the familiar Hegelian olive branch between the two controversia 
camps. The more enlightened clergy in all our churches are well ac 
quainted with this “both-and” synthesis. Unable to shake off the claim 
of either the individual or the social conception, they have undertake 
to carry on a ministry which unites both. I have had occasion to dis 
cuss the matter with many ministers, and have yet to find one wh 
feels that he has succeeded in achieving a genuine unification of th 
personal and the social gospels. The attempt to do so has resulted in 
conscious dualism. The minister feels as if he were driving two horse 
in opposite directions. And if he searches out his deepest motives h 
is likely to confess that his attempt to be both a social gospeler and a 
evangelist of the inner life was actuated by a prudential consideratio 
of parish requirements, rather than by a living conviction that thes 
two gospels belong together. 

It is my observation that the minister who, prompted by this prag 
matic motivation, undertakes to follow a “both-and” course with re 
spect to the social and the individual gospel, finds himself preachin 
not one gospel, but two: one this Sunday, the other next Sunday; on 
Sunday morning, the other Sunday evening; one when he would mit 
ister comfort to the distressed or a sedative to those who come t 
church to get away from the irritation and clatter of competitive bus 
ness, and another when he fixes upon some public injustice or som 
social unrighteousness for the righting of which he desires to mobiliz 
the civic energies which are represented by his church membershif 
one gospel when he would indoctrinate his people in the great coi 
cepts of historic Christianity—God, man, sin, atonement, redemptio 
and the rest—and another gospel when he would instruct them in tk 
ethical implications of capitalism, or communism, or socialism, ¢ 
fascism, or naziism or democracy. The “both-and” minister, if he 
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sapable of self-analysis, is poignantly aware of the fact that his min- 
stry vibrates between these two gospels in a fashion that makes him 
vonder whether, after all, he is not giving a rather ignoble exhibition 
»f one who is determined to be all things to all men. 

It is the historic tragedy of Protestantism that, having anchored it- 
elf in a sphere which it called the inner life, it is now awakening to 
he fact that while it was busy with its evangelical pietism the priests 
»f Baal were melting the people’s treasure into idols of the market 
alace, idols of the nation, idols of the laboratory, idols of humanistic 
-goism, idols of sectarianism. These idols have been the people’s real 
gods all through the Protestant era. The glories and virtues of the 
Protestant movement are imperishable, and the ecclesiastical arro- 
zance and abuse against which the Reformers revolted can never be 
condoned. But when all’s said on that side, Protestant Christianity 
must accept the reproach of weakly allowing itself to be pushed, by 
the dialectic of its revolt, into a denial of its responsibility for the cul- 
tural life of man. By retreating into the inner life, which, like pagan 
religions, it regarded as a realm by itself, and by offering a salvation 
in terms of this inner life alone, Protestantism betrayed historic Chris- 
tianity. he inner life of the individual and the outer life of society 
belong together. There can be no salvation for either except as they 
are saved together, and that not by two gospels, but by one gospel 
which goes deep enough down to embrace both aspects of human life 
in a single reality. In answer to the need of such a gospel I offer the 
formula that Christianity is responsible for the character of civiliza- 
fon. 


IT 


Among scientists who deal professionally with cultural phenomena 
—historians, anthropologists, archaeologists, social psychologists— 
there obtain perhaps three conceptions of the relation of a religion to 
its civilization. I will state each of them in a metaphor. First, a re- 
ligion is a mirror of its civilization. Second, a religion is an ally of 
its civilization. Third, a religion may be the mother of its civiliza- 
tion. I can only say enough about each of these relations to provide 
some background for what I desire to assert as to the unique relation 
of Christianity to its civilization. 
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First, then, religion is a mirror of its civilization. One of the un 
versal marks of religion is the fact that it takes up those values whic 
the community holds to be most important and reflects them back ir 
tensified, interpreted and sanctified. Religious ceremony is a functio 
of the community by which the great events of the community and th 
great moments of individual experience are dramatized so that the 
significance may be enhanced by community participation. Such m« 
ments and events are birth, puberty, marriage, death; seed-time, ha 
vest, the breaking of the drought, victory in war, the death of the kin; 
Religion is the celebration of life. It isa way in which the integratin 
values upon which the common life depends for its existence a1 
brought home to the individual, and the major values of individu: 
experience are shared with the community as a whole. This functic 
belongs to all religions, from the most primitive to the highest, and 
is basic to every other relation which religion may sustain to its cu 
’ ture. What I wish to call attention to by the metaphor of the mirr¢ 
is the fact that religion in this relation is itself the product of its cu 
ture. Its significance does not lie in any contribution to its culture; 
only intensifies the values which are already there. The culture pr 
duces the mirror and the mirror reflects the values inherent in the cu 
ture. 

But a religion may also be thought of as an ally of its culture, reii 
forcing with its own peculiar strength and quality the characteristi 
which a culture receives from the natural forces which have contril 
uted to its character. The anatomy of any historic culture shows th: 
it has been structurally determined by climatic, geographical an 
other natural conditions, such as poverty or richness of soil, mountai 
ous or level terrain, cold and heat, proximity to the sea, and the rel 
tion to other neighboring communities. A culture tends strongly | 
produce or to adopt that form of religion which is congenial 
these natural conditions and forces and which will reinforce the h 
man energies required to cope with them. Religion thus appears 
one among many factors, all of them purely natural, which conditic 
a given culture. As an ally of such forces, religion is not conscious. 
an ethical responsibility any more than the other natural factors a 
conscious of such a thing. It is simply one factor in a complex proce: 
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From a third point of view, religion is seen as the mother of civili- 
zation. Religion originally embraced the whole of life—what we now 
call culture was cultus. Government, education, art, family, medi- 
cine, war, work, the hunt—every function of the individual and of the 
community was originally a religious function. There was no such 
thing as secularity. This is true of all primitive societies, but it is 
hardly less true of the more mature and advanced cultures of Asia. 
Western civilization, especially during the past four hundred years, 
has been characterized by a unique phenomenon, the differentiation 
of its cultus into separate and independent functions, each standing on 
its own feet, operating in its own realm, with increasing indifference 
to its venerable Mother, an indifference which has steadily moved in 
the direction of defiance. Most of the “children” of religion have left 
home and set up housekeeping for themselves. Economics has noth- 
ing to do, now, with religion. The state exists in its own right. Art 
functions for art’s sake. Knowledge is pursued for knowledge’s sake. 
Business is business. It looks as if the Mother of all these cultural chil- 
dren has been left as a toothless and sterile old woman knitting a fanci- 
ful pattern in a vacuum of subjectivity, called unctuously the “inner 
life,’ while psychiatry stands near threatening to take even her knit- 
ting from her. 


TT 


But I have run ahead of my story. In these three ways—shall I call 
them naturalistic?—religion is related to its civilization: as a mirror, 
as an ally, as a mother. And the significant fact which I wish to de- 
velop is that not one of these, nor all of them together, describes the 
main conviction which we as Christians hold concerning the relation 
of the Christian religion to the civilization of which it isa part. In all 
these relationships religion exists as the product of a natural process— 
physical, biological and social. In none of these relationships does re- 
ligion transcend the process as a free, ethical agent, consciously re- 
sponsible for the direction of that process, and for the character of 
the civilization in which the process issues. 

Let us put it this way. If I could prove to my readers that the Chris- 
tian faith is only a mirror of the culture in which it has subsisted, that 
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it is merely a congenial ally of the dominant non-religious forces ant 
factors which have conspired to produce western civilization, an 
that, by the laws of what I may call social biology, it was the unwittin; 
and involuntary mother of this western civilization—if I could prov 
that this was the sum total of Christianity’s relationship to its civiliza 
tion, every reader who has been brought up in the Christian traditioi 
would finish this article with a profound sense of disillusionment 
Christianity has not so presented itself to us. We cannot seem to res 
satisfied with any account of Christianity which finds the explanatiot 
of its character outside of Christianity itself. ‘The Christian traditio: 
has trained us in the belief that Christianity transcends the sequence 0 
blind causation and is itself a cause, and not merely a cause but 
responsible cause, that is, a moral agent with freedom to discharge it 
obligation or to fail to do so. 

We are thinking our way, here, in a difficult field. Our problem 1 
to reconcile the concept of a natural process with the concept of 
product of that process which also transcends it. We cannot easil 
turn our backs upon the social scientist who finds the explanation o 
every cultural phenomenon in the cultural process itself. He ca 
make no exception of religions—they are all alike in being mirrors o 
allies or matrixes of their respective cultures. But Christianity ha 
bred a tradition which does not acknowledge this explanation; it 1 
skeptical and afraid of it. Christianity is conscious of a responsibilit 
which this product-of-the-cultural-process theory does not seem t 
provide for. It cannot be comfortable with the thought that it merel 
happens to be the religion appropriate to occidental culture, as Bude 
hism and Hinduism and Mohammedanism are appropriate religior 
for their respective cultures. Christianity cannot think of itself as ju: 
another religion. The moment it thinks of itself so, something hz 
gone out of it; it ceases to be Christianity; indeed, I am convinced th: 
the final effect of such a conception would be that it would cease to k 
a religion at all. There is an ineradicable root of intolerance in th 
Christian tradition. This root lies close to Christianity’s sense of un 
versality, its missionary drive, its consciousness that the well-being an 
progress of all mankind depend upon the spread of something whic 


it uniquely possesses. How can we account for this, and how can w 
validate it? 
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Of course, the easy way out is to adopt the nomenclature of super- 
iaturalism and declare that Christianity is distinguished from all 
ther religions by the fact that it is a supernatural revelation. A Power 
yutside the process intervened in the process by a special creative act. 
Chat is a quick and easy solution of the problem. It puts supernatural 
ntervention over against natural process. I, personally, cannot adopt 
his easy explanation. I cannot say that all other religions came by 
way of natural process, but that Christianity came some other way, 
ny more than I can say that all other objects of the created world 
‘ame by evolutionary law while man was specially created. 

It may be well to stop here and consider the analogy between the 
emergence of man in the biological process and the emergence of 
Shristianity in the historico-cultural process. In the process of cul- 
ural evolution Christianity is an emergent of the same order as man 
uimself in the process of biological evolution. The analogy is illumi- 
1ating. Whatever one’s metaphysics of the matter may be it is a fact 
hat in the biological process the time came when man appeared—a 
yeing who is at once the product of the process and a free agent, mor- 
illy responsible for his own deeds and, within limits, for the character 
ind direction of the very forces which begat him. In like manner, in 
he process of human history Christianity emerged, slowly, beginning 
yn that day when Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees and went forth not 
snowing whither, down through the history of Israel to Jesus, and 
rom him to us through the continuing organic existence and develop- 
nent of the Christian tradition. 

Those who still cling to the conception of special creationism in the 
“ase of the human species will see nothing in the analogy between the 
“mergence of Christianity and the emergence of man. But those who 
.re no longer troubled by the problem of the emergence of a being like 
nan, should have no theoretical trouble with the emergence of a re- 
igion like Christianity. If we are able to concede that the immanent 
reativity of the biological process could beget a being conscious of 
reedom and moral responsibility, we should have no difficulty in ac- 
epting the emergence of a historical religion conscious of its freedom 
nd moral responsibility as the product of this same immanent cre- 
tivity in the cultural process. 
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I am not arguing for any particular metaphysical doctrine. Thos 
who still require a miraculous display of supernatural power to a 
count for the appearance of man are entitled to their theory, and the 
are entitled to protest when scientists ask them to believe that Chri: 
tianity is, like art and government and all social institutions, a produ 
of the cultural process. But those who do not require the supernatura 
in the sense of a deus ex machina, to preside over the creation of ma 
should not feel compelled to resort to the supernatural in the case c 
the emergence of Christianity. 

After all, it is a matter of fact in both cases. Man did appear; h 
is free and morally responsible; and he is unique among all the crez 
tures of nature by virtue of this freedom and responsibility. So, like 
wise, Christianity did appear; it is conscious of freedom and moral re 
sponsibility; and it is unique among religions by virtue of this cor 
sciousness of freedom and responsibility. For the first time in histor 
and the only time, a religion appeared which was able to conceive 1 
self not merely as the product, the mirror, the ally, of its civilizatior 
but as the critic and judge of its civilization, possessing in its own 01 
ganic tradition the standards by which to judge and the power b 
which to guide civilization toward a goal which, without such a r 
ligion, civilization would be not only unable to attain but unable t 
envisage. 

The uniqueness of Christianity lies in its congenital and inerac 
icable sense of responsibility for the character of its civilization. I we 
on the point of writing that it is the only religion which has any sen: 
of moral (that is, social) responsibility at all. That would, perhaps, k 
an extreme statement. I will use measured words, then, and affirm th: 
Christianity is the only religion whose sense of moral responsibility 
the central driving force of its organic existence. Society could goa 
forever unchanged in its essential character so far as Buddhism « 
Hinduism or Mohammedanism is concerned. These religions accej 
a static civilization. They are mirrors, allies, matrixes, but not ethic: 
agents. Each may with only marginal qualification be described as a 
epiphenomenon, floating on the surface of its own cultural strean 
quite unaware of responsibility or power to change the character ¢ 
its civilization. Christianity also is a mirror, an ally, a matrix, of i 
civilization; but it ismore. Itis not a mere epiphenomenon; it isa ne 
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nd unique ethical emergent; it is a moral agent, responsible in the 
>rms of its own character for the character of its civilization. 


V 


In the space that remains I can do one of two things, but cannot do 
oth. I can try to indicate the lines which Christianity is being called 
pon to follow if she would recover her moral autonomy and dis- 
harge her high responsibility to civilization, or I can try to clarify 
1¢ thesis that Christianity’s responsibility for the character of civili- 
ation is a reconciliation of the deadlock between the individual gos- 
el and the social gospel. I shall choose the latter, but what I can say 
an be hardly more than a suggestion. 

As one who for many years has tried to do his bit on behalf of a so- 
ial interpretation of Christianity, the word “social” has meant to me 
othing less than the full, rich cultural connotation carried by the 
yord “civilization.” But I have discovered that those to whom the 
ord carries such a connotation are a small minority. I find that the 
oncept “social gospel” means to certain minds the reform of social in- 
titutions in a manner and for ends which seem to me to lack depth and 
Diritual dignity. At the other extreme, “social” means what the social 
sientist means when he reduces the whole rich content of culture to 
ne flat level of bare social process. Though these two conceptions are 
1eoretically far apart, there is between them a striking afhnity. Both 
scape the burden of theology! But to offer a gospel without a theol- 
gy is to confess the bankruptcy of religion. Manifestly, the social gos- 
el must be rescued from the ambiguity and externalism which char- 
eterize the conception of too many social gospelers. 

No gospel is entitled to call itself Christian which does not propose 
» weave the Christian faith into the whole social and spiritual fabric 
f humanity. But such a gospel will not be content with a mere reform 
f the system of politics and economics; it will demand their regenera- 
on. Likewise with science and art: these and all other human activi- 
es must be given a new orientation by “altering the focus of human 
nought” (a fine expression quoted in Mr. Shillito’s review of Chris- 
ypher Dawson’s books elsewhere in this issue). Confessing its re- 
yonsibility for the character of civilization Christianity will embrace 
1e total life of humanity, including what passes amongst Protestants 
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as the inner life no less than the social order. But it will embrac 
these not as two fields of activity, but as one organic cultural entit 
The purpose of the social gospel, then, is to bring about the orient: 
tion of the whole organic process of human culture toward God. 

It was this task, this function, which Christianity abandoned at th 
Renaissance. And it is due to the withdrawal of religion from civil 
zation, and its retreat into the “inner life,” that western civilizatic 
has been progressively falling apart, until today its preservation as 
organic entity presents a dubious outlook. Only the return of Chri 
tianity to its historic function can preserve the unity of mankind. 

But the moment Christianity turns away from the narrow and art 
ficial subjectivity of evangelical pietism and confronts its real task 1 
the cultural order, it will find itself involved at every point in the pro 
foundest theological concepts. When Christianity thus conceives i 
function, it will find that it cannot exercise that function in any dire 
tion except in terms of theology. 


VI 


This was never so clear as today when the state itself is being raise 
to the position of a deity. The only way in which Christianity ce 
meet its new rivals called fascism, naziism, or communism, is to me 
them in the name of God. There is no other answer to them. The 
“isms” all come to us as themselves gods. Any loyalty less than dev 
tion to God, which takes to itself the character of totalitarianism, « 
assumes the prerogatives of unqualified autonomy, thereby defies tl 
Christian God. We cannot answer this defiance by any projects | 
political reform, and certainly not by the abstract piety of the inn 
life. Christianity can withstand this defiance only in the name of tl 
God who is terrible as an army with banners. 

Similarly in the case of our economic crisis. As the Christian fai 
can allow no other gods before the Living God, and must strive 
establish his reign against all rivals in the political order of the worl 
so its corollary faith that, among all God’s creatures, man alone is 
supreme dignity and value, can allow no custom or institution | 
standard or privilege to exist which subjects man to exploitation | 
subordinates his welfare to any other interest whatever. If the sabba 
was made for man and not man for the sabbath, the economic syste 
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s also made for man, not man for the economic system. But our west- 
‘™M economic system has been clothed with a sanctity which transcends 
luman well-being. A system which deliberately keeps millions of the 
tarving unemployed away from the materials and machines by which 
hey could create the goods they need, because, forsooth, the materials 
nd machines cannot be operated at a profit to their owners, is a de- 
nonic system. It erects profit into a deity at whose altars men are re- 
juired to burn the incense of blind devotion at whatever cost to human 
velfare. Christianity cannot assume its responsibility for the charac- 
er of civilization without challenging this deity. In the idolatry of 
vealth and power, which belongs, not adventitiously but radically 
ind integrally, to capitalism, there are disclosed the characteristics 
yf a demonic devotion. It is “man’s other religion,” from which it is 
he essential responsibility of Christianity to deliver him. 

Such a Christianity will become sensitive to the inhumane implica- 
ions in the accepted usage of such distinctions as producer and con- 
umer, employer and employe, the economic man, and that most 
1ideous concept in western ideology—the concept of labor as a “‘com- 
nodity”! This denial of the humanity of man in the interest of an 
dol of the market place, lies at the root of our present economic dis- 
ress, and Christianity can save man from the damnation of such a sys- 
em only by breathing into the body of civilization the living spirit of 
hat God who made man in his own image. 

Again, if Christianity is to accept its responsibility for the character 
sf civilization it will have to break the spell of that most potent move- 
nent of all western culture, namely, the scientific movement. Mod- 
rn science has created a weird delusion in the minds of both its own 
lisciples and the rest of us. It is the delusion that when an investigator 
weeps a great variety of phenomena into a single category, for ex- 
imple, that of “process” —physical, biological, economic, psychologi- 
al or socio-psychological—he is getting closer to the reality behind 
hese phenomena. Under this delusion Christianity has allowed itself 
0 become shame-faced in the presence of science, and scientists have 
magined their methods and achievements superior to those of Chris- 
ian theology. It is high time for Christian faith to rid itself of this 
we. It is not science, but religion, that gets close to reality. Science, 
y its very genius, gets as far away from reality as it can and still keep 
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any connection with it at all. Its essential method is a method of a 
straction. But religion moves in the opposite direction, toward t 
concrete—and only the concrete is the real. 

Religion, of course, has its own abstractions. They are the theolos 
cal ideas which have been forged in the fires of Christian history | 
the developing Christian tradition. These are such categories as C1 
ator, Divine Father, grace, revelation, sin, forgiveness, redemptic 
incarnation, atonement, providence, and others. These categories a 
the instruments by which the spirit of man may lay hold upon thes 
preme Reality. They are the carriers of the historic Christian trac 
tion. A Christianity which accepts its high responsibility in civiliz 
tion will be confronted at the outset by the claim of scientists that 
superior validity attaches to their categories as compared to the cat 
gories of religion. Christians must deny that claim. The categori 
which have been forged by the Christian tradition are of equal validi 
and of incomparably greater importance than such categories as pro 
ess, evolution, natural selection, sport, reflex arc, psycho-physical pa 
allelism, cultural lag, electron, magnetic field, etc., etc., which ha 
been forged by the scientific tradition. 

The character of our civilization has been determined during tl 
past four hundred years by the increasing devotion which weste 
man has brought to the altars of nationalism, capitalism and scien 
The God of Christianity has become an unknown God—even in Chr: 
tendom. By assigning to him the illusory jurisdiction of the “inn 
life,” the whole field of concrete reality, which is civilization, has be 
left to the idolatry, the polytheism, of the false Gods of nationalis: 
capitalism, science, humanism and sectarianism, whose worship h 
resulted in the dismemberment of civilization. 

I have no quarrel with the scientist. On the contrary, I wish to | 
his friend. We need his help. He widens and vastly expands the vis 
down which we are able to see the Christian tradition coming into e 
istence and projecting itself from age to age until it comes down to 
laying its treasures at our feet. And we have practical need of his he 
when it comes to orienting and directing the activities of this traditi 
as it confronts its task of building the Kingdom of God amid the cor 
plexities of modern civilization. 

But I cannot listen if the scientist tries to tell me that the histor 
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adition called Christianity is of no more value than those historic 
aditions named Buddhism, or Hinduism, or Confucianism because, 
rsooth, they all equally lend themselves to description in terms of 

e cultural process. The social scientist, as such, knows no more 
bout the comparative value of these religious traditions than does the 
nan in the street. Their value is to be determined by investigating 
heir intrinsic character, not by demonstrating their common origin 
$ products of cultural process. It is not their roots but their fruits that 
re important, and by fruits is not meant merely their past fruits but 
heir promise of fruits yet to be borne. 

There are adjoining fields such as art, and education, and, let it not 
forgotten, the ecclesiastical order itself, where tribal altars have 
en reared to the false gods whose worship has brought us to our 
resent confusion. Into these fields we cannot now go. But a Chris- 
ianity which conceives itself as responsible for the Godward orienta- 
ion of our whole human culture can leave no remote part of us or of 
ur culture untouched. The roots of the Christian tradition take hold 
pon the very foundations of the world. Until the task of Christianity 
s defined in terms such as these, our Protestantism will continue to be 
mill whose wheels turn in an evangelical vacuum without grist. 

It is this conception of Christianity’s high responsibility which will 
eep the social gospel from becoming a mere political platform, on 
he same level with, though better than, other political platforms. Or 
nother economic system, on the same level with, though better than, 
he profit-motivated system. And it will keep Christianity from being 
verawed by an intellectual tradition or an aesthetic claim which 
nows no standards or constraints outside its own techniques. The one 
ting which religion has to do in any civilization is to provide that 
ivilization with a soul. Western civilization, despite its indisputable 
progress,” has been losing its soul. Unless the passion of the Chris- 
an faith is directed to the creation of a sound inner life for civiliza- 
on itself, its devotion to the inner life of individual men and women 


ill be in vain. 


DUE THANKSGIVING 
By ROSALIE DUNLAP HICKLER 


66 O you recall,” I asked, “a child who came here, 

A fierce and passionate child with an angry prayerr” 
“T have waited for you,” his voice assured me. 
“T remember your tears and your unbound hair.” 


“T have returned,” I said, “for due thanksgiving 
That God was deaf to my insistent plea. 

I am whole again who was hurt and broken. 

I should have died if He had answered me.” 


“T know,” he said, “I knew in your years of grieving 

You asked with your lips, but your wise soul was not there. 
I will kneel beside you in the chancel 

To praise the God who does not answer prayer.” 
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BRITISH THEOLOGICAL LEADERSHIP 
BY WALTER M. HORTON 


ik are some indications today that the intellectual lead- 
ership of western Christendom is about to pass from Germany 
to England; and that American Protestant thought, in particu- 
ar, is beginning to look to English rather than to German theology 
or help in the solving of its problems. 


I 


Such a shift in leadership would not be unprecedented. For more 
han a century after the Reformation, Germany (inclusive of the 
eighboring territories of Switzerland and Alsace) continued to be 
he main center from which progressive theological ideas were prop- 
gated, in ever widening circles. It was in Wittenberg and Augs- 
arg, Ziirich and Strassburg, that the germinal thoughts originated, 
vhich later were carried to Scotland and England by way of Geneva 
nd Amsterdam, and finally to America, by groups of zealous non- 
onformists. These were the lines along which the spread of Prot- 
Stantism itself took place; and along these lines waves of fresh in- 
piration continued to pass for several generations. The last of these 
vaves was the Pietist movement of the late seventeenth century, which 
pread to England through the influence of Moravianism upon John 
Vesley, and there created a new type of Protestantism, English Evan- 
elicalism, which proved to surpass German Pietism in self-propagat- 
ng power. 

But even before the rise of Evangelicalism, England had already 
gun to show an original genius in the field of religious thought. The 
cientific discoveries of Boyle and Newton, at the close of the seven- 
eenth century, had started a wave of bold and stimulating religious 
peculation which—whether we like or dislike its general trend— 
yust be regarded as something much more vital than the conven- 
onal, unimaginative scholasticism into which German theology had 


allen at the same period. Throughout the eighteenth century, when 
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Rationalism and Evangelicalism were the prevailing tendencie 
England held the intellectual leadership of the Christian worl 
English Evangelicalism, not German Pietism, changed the whole li: 
and thought of the American colonies; English Rationalism pen 
trated the continent by way of France, and at length, having cause 
two great political revolutions and a vast amount of theological di 
cussion, roused Immanuel Kant from his “dogmatic slumbers’- 
whereupon the scepter of intellectual sovereignty passed back agai 
to Germany. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the current of progressive rel 
gious thought was again, as in the period after the Reformation, flov 
ing out from Germany through England to America. In the first ha 
of the century, German theology was so far advanced beyond Englan 
and America in its new Kantian idealism and its new science of bibl 
cal criticism that it was regarded with superstitious fear by many En; 
lish and American theologians. The mere mention of names like Les 
ing and Herder, Schleiermacher and Hegel, made us vaguely uneasy} 
while at the name of David Friedrich Strauss our teeth chattered wit 
fright, and we muttered phrases from the prayer book or the short 
catechism to exorcise that demonic influence. Nevertheless, Germa 
theology steadily advanced upon us, by devious paths. Coleridge an 
Carlyle disseminated German ideas in England, and Victor Cousi 
in France. Through men like Emerson, Theodore Parker and Horas 
Bushnell, these ideas reached America. Hegelianism had a great r 
vival in Britain and America, led by T. H. Green and the brothe 
Caird, after its vogue had nearly disappeared in Germany. 

Roughly speaking, England accepted German ideas (with reserv 
tions) some twenty or thirty years after their appearance in German 
while America accepted them (with further reservations) after 
least another decade had passed. Toward the end of the nineteen 
century, the lag began to lessen. The rise of Darwinism and the dif 
culties of Evangelical orthodoxy disposed both English and Americ: 
theologians to open their minds to new constructive ideas; while tl 
rise of Ritschlianism in Germany brought into prominence a scho 
of theology more congenial to the practical Anglo-Saxon mind th: 
any other German theology, before or since. In the eighties, wh 
Ritschl and Lotze were teaching at Géttingen, and throughout t 
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ext two decades, when Adolf Harnack was the center of a great gal- 
xy of scholars at Berlin, the influx of British and American students 

as enormous, and the direct, immediate reflex of German theology 
pon British and American thought was at its maximum. 


II 


It would be an exaggeration to say that the World War itself trans- 
erred theological leadership from Germany to England, but a con- 
iderable change is observable from that time on. The war diverted 
he stream of American students temporarily to centers like Paris, 
Strassburg and Edinburgh, and sent considerable numbers of Euro- 
sean students to America for the first time. In the decade after the 
war, relations were resumed with the German universities, but not 
juite on the same scale. Long overdue translations of Schleier- 
nacher’s The Christian Faith and Troeltsch’s The Social Teaching 
yf the Christian Churches and Groups were made during this period. 
Rudolf Otto’s great book, The Idea of the Holy, made a powerful im- 
yression; while the Barthian “Theology of Crisis” aroused a great 
imount of curiosity, puzzlement, opposition and eager discussion. 

Yet with all the interest that has been shown in the Barthian theol- 
ygy, there has appeared a certain sense of alienation and remoteness, 
naking it hard for American and German theologians to understand 
sach other, while driving English and American theologians closer 
ogether. Particularly since the National Socialist revolution of 1933, 
t has become increasingly difficult for theological discussion to go 
yn across the German frontier. German preoccupation with the do- 
nestic crisis of church and state is so intense that it colors all theologi- 
sal terms with a special meaning which baffles foreign interpreters. 
At ecumenical gatherings, Americans are inclined to accuse Germans 
»f running to shelter behind traditional theological formulas in order 
© escape the stress of contemporary difficulties; while Germans ac- 
suse Americans of having abandoned Christianity altogether, for a 
modern “activistic” religion based upon faith in human effort and 
Yankee ingenuity. A German theological student, recently returned 
‘rom America, has said bluntly, in an article in the Theologische Blat- 
er, that “in the last analysis the whole religious-theological problem 
»f America takes the form of a problem in the cure of souls’—the 
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problem, namely, of inducing in us a deeper sense of “guilt, sin an 
responsibility.” There are many of us who would be receptive to th: 
sobering judgment were it not for the almost irresistible impulse t 
retort, ‘“Physician, heal thyself!” 

I should not wish to contribute to the widening of this gulf of mi: 
understanding by suggesting that we should now summarily drop r 
lations with Germany, and turn to England for guidance. I beliey 
American theology needs what German theology still has to give, an 
I am likewise convinced that we have something to contribute in r 
turn. Their renewed loyalty to the original principles of the Refo: 
mation is needed to balance our fresh, forward-looking apprehensic 
of contemporary actuality. Not only from Karl Barth—whose vogt 
in Germany is on the wane, since his expulsion from the country- 
but from Karl Heim, Althaus and a host of younger men, we shoul 
continue to learn. Even those of us who refuse to listen to any voi 
coming from Nazi Germany must listen to voices from Zurich ar 
Strassburg.’ But I believe we now badly need the services of the En, 
lish mind, to mediate between us. At international student moveme: 
conferences and theological conferences alike, it is noteworthy th 
the English delegates, while siding on the whole with the Americai 
against the Germans, are yet close enough to the German position - 
act as its interpreters. This of itself puts English theology in a pos 
tion to guide both the parties between which it mediates. But this 
not all. Because of its unbroken contact with Catholic tradition, En 
lish theology has developed distinctive traits of its own, which fit 
for leadership in the present crisis of Christendom. In America, v 
have gone so far from Luther and Calvin that the way back is almc 
cut off, and it is extremely improbable that any such revival of Refo 
mation doctrine as is going on in Germany would be possible amot 
us. But if we cannot go back we may yet go forward under Engli 
leadership, to a new “Evangelical Catholicism” in which the values 
the Protestant Reformation and of modern liberal Protestantis 
would be included and transcended. 

The catholic and eclectic character of English theology is eithe: 
liability or an asset, according to one’s point of view. To severely a: 
polemically logical minds, which revel in sharp distinctions and sha 


*Emil Brunner and Fernand Ménégoz—both deeply influenced by German ideas. 
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Iternatives, the English tendency to say “both-and” instead of 
either-or” seems evidence of a lack of ability to think clearly. Thus 
’rofessor Widgery in his book on Contemporary Thought of Great 
}ritain pronounces the following sweeping judgment upon British 
nought as a whole: 


The general impression gained by a survey of the contemporary thought of Great 
‘itain is not an inspiring one. On all sides there are doubts and uncertainties, and a 
ack of resolute conviction with regard to a possible and acceptable philosophy of life. 
Jn most sides there is a tendency to compromise, a reluctance to make sharp distinctions. 
“here is no vigorous comprehensive philosophy which, with established intellectual su- 
remacy, might at the same time dominate the minds and guide the lives of the people. 


So far as philosophy in the narrow and technical sense of the word 
s concerned, Professor Widgery’s estimate of the present state of 
dritish thought is perhaps deserved. Since the passing of Bradley, 
3osanquet and the other great idealists, no philosophic school of equal 
trength and unity has arisen to take their place. Bertrand Russell, 
vith all his brilliant clarity and imaginative sweep, has found no “ac- 
eptable philosophy of life.” But if theology is meant to be included 
n this judgment—as is implied in Widgery’s reference, a bit later, 
o “the general formalism of British theology”—one must beg leave 
o dissent. In certain lines, as for example in biblical scholarship, the- 
logy may be somewhat backward in England today, as compared 
vith the great period of scholarly activity before the war; but so far 
s the constructive presentation of Christian truth is concerned, this 
nust be described as a great and inspiring period in the history of 
nglish thought, and one that is actually producing—not by slovenly 
ompromise but by clear and comprehensive thinking—the kind of 
onsensus that promises to “dominate the minds and guide the lives of 
he people.” 


III 


The nature and extent of the consensus will appear if we compare 
he four principal religious parties in contemporary England, im- 
Yersonating each one in a representative thinker, and noting how 
nuch they have in common, in spite of their natural divergencies. 
et Professor A. E. Taylor act as spokesman for the authors of the 
dssays Gatholic and Critical, John Oman for the Protestants, Dean 
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Inge for the liberal free lancer, and Archbishop Temple for the ce 
tral party. All four of these thinkers have arrived at a point of vie 
radically different from that of the romantic idealism which pt 
vailed before the war, and which some of them formerly accepte 
Matter and evil, unreal to the idealists, are very real to these conter 
porary thinkers, and the illusion of automatic progress has been the 
oughly dispelled from their minds. Instead of an immanent Ge 
whose nature is expressed in the general world-process and in secul 
culture, all four of them look to a genuinely supernatural and tra 
scendent God, uniquely revealed in Christ and the church. All 
them find man’s final destiny not in this “vale of soul-making” but 
the world of the Eternal Values of which the transcendent God is tl 
Eternal Ground. 

At all these points, our four representative English thinkers a 
unanimously opposed to the type of liberal theology which prevail 
before the war—just as definitely as Karl Barth, Karl Heim or En 
Brunner. But unlike continental theologians, they are likewise unar 
mous in their belief in the relative and partial validity of a natur 
theology or philosophy of religion built up by the inductive meth 
upon the basis of natural science, moral and aesthetic values, and 1 
ligious experience. Such a natural theology—illustrated by many d: 
tinguished series of Gifford Lectures—our English theologians co 
sider to be, not a wicked exhibition of the pride of human reason, b 
a necessary safeguard against bigotry and superstition; and at its b 
a confirmation of the higher truths of Christian revelation. Divi 
revelation of human reason, divine grace and human effort, are n 
for them contradictory principles but correlative principles. 

It is possible of course to assert this ‘“both-and” in a mere 
eclectic sense, without thinking it through. Doubtless English the 
ogy has been guilty of much slipshod compromise on these great 
sues, to which the fiery intransigeance of Karl Barth is a welcome cc 
rective. But our four representative theologians have certainly ris 
above this level, by hard consistent thinking upon the proper sphet 
of religious faith, moral effort, philosophical and scientific knov 
edge, and the relation between them. John Oman, for example, t 
clearly shown in his Grace and Personality how divine grace cc 
ceived as “irresistible” destroys both religion and morals, but divi 
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race conceived as ‘‘persuasive” preserves both the religious attitude 
f absolute dependence and the moral attitude of absolute independ- 
nee. With equal clarity, Archbishop Temple has shown how the 
eality of God’s general revelation in nature and history is presup- 
osed in the affirmation of his special revelation in Christ, and creates 
presumption of its probability. The last Lambeth Conference pam- 
yhlet on The Christian Doctrine of God gave the official imprimatur 
0 this view by describing modern natural science as a genuine new 
evelation of God. 


IV 


How important and how deep-going is the difference at this point 
yetween contemporary English and contemporary continental theol- 
zy, was brought sharply home to me by an incident which occurred 
ast summer during the International Theological Seminar at Geneva. 
?rofessor Bouquet of Cambridge, in a lecture on Anglican theology, 
juoted Archbishop Temple’s statement that “wnless all existence is a 
nedium of revelation, no particular revelation is possible. ... Only if 
tothing 1s profane can anything be sacred.”’ When this was translated 
nto German, an audible gasp of amazement and horror arose from 
he German delegation—mostly composed of Barthians and other 
idherents of the confessional church—and they asked excitedly to 
lave the whole passage read again, slowly, that they might take it 
lown. Apparently, they considered that to admit the presence of di- 
‘ine revelation outside the Bible was to deny the uniqueness and 
upremacy of the Bible. Well, for my part, I must confess that when 
heard that gasp of horror arise from the German delegation, all my 
nany doubts about the Barthian theology suddenly crystalized into a 
ettled antipathy. “So that is what Barthianism means!” | said to my- 
elf. “The denial of the doctrine of the Logos. The denial that God 
; anywise rightly to be known—even by Christian believers like 
\rchbishop Temple—from the consideration of the general spectacle 
f nature and history. The attempt to confine God’s self-revelation to 
ne lurid, overwhelming flash of lightning, which does not even il- 
uminate the surrounding landscape, but strikes the believer blind and 
umb, unable to articulate his faith except in the negative.” 

I make this confession in the hope that some follower of Karl Barth 
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will rise to his defense, and convince me that the Barthian doctrin 
is not so dangerous as I think it is. I quite realize that it is unjust t 
judge any theologian by the fanatical form which his teaching assume 
in the minds of overzealous young theological students. Yet when 
read, and reread, that amazing little pamphlet “Nein/” in which Kat 
Barth commits verbal assault and battery upon his former adheren 
Emil Brunner, for daring to suggest that there is a place in Christia 
teaching for the right sort of natural theology, and that there is a 
Ankniipfungspunkt or point of contact for the gospel revelation eve 
in our fallen human nature, I find it difficult to restrain a gasp of di 
may at the obscurantistic zeal of the author, and I find myself answe1 
ing his “Nein/” with an equally emphatic “No/” Asa critic of moc 
ern liberal theology, he has put us all in his debt, and I hope to cor 
tinue to profit by his teaching, as a “pinch of spice’”—to use his ow 
apt expression—‘“to be taken with any theology one may happen t 
have”; but whenever I take his pinch of spice I reserve the right « 
taking it with a grain of salt! In other words, I regard him as a greé 
heretic, capable of rendering service to the church catholic, like Ma: 
cion and Tertullian, but only when his intemperate zeal for certai 
half-truths is tempered by the richer experience and soberer judgmet 
of all Christendom. 

I believe that American theology stands today at the crossroad 
and very grave issues hang upon our decision whether to take the tut 
indicated by the Barthian signpost, or to follow the road on whic 
contemporary English theology is traveling. 

That pre-war liberalism—call it modernism if you will—with 1 
excessive trust in human science and human co-operative endeavor, 
not able to weather the gale in the present stormy era of social chan; 
and catastrophe, I take for granted. The steady growth of theologic 
conservatism since the World War, both in England and on the cont 
nent, foreshadows the inevitable trend of events in America, by a la 
which has never failed throughout our history. Divine revelation ar 
divine grace, as the ultimate ground of all human hope, are concep 
which are destined to rise to new power in our thought and lif 
Pelagianism is going out; Augustinianism is coming in. I am sayll 
to all my friends in the Presbyterian and the Reformed churches th 
this is a very poor time for any of them, who inherit the Augustini: 
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nd Calvinistic faith in the sovereignty of God, to abandon it because 
f the rational paradoxes which it involves. 


Vi 


But everything depends upon whether, in turning away from mod- 
mism, we react against reason altogether, as continental Europe is in 
anger of doing, or whether we include the truth of modernism and 
he truth of the whole modern era in a more comprehensive body of 
ruth, as contemporary English theology is doing. The mood and tem- 
yer of continental Europe today is one of panic, despair, and hysteri- 
al clutching at every possible means of support which offers itself 
vith an air of authority. Doubtless God means to convey some great 
ruth to humanity through the sufferings of modern continental Eu- 
ope, as he did through the sufferings of ancient Israel; but this 
ruth is not articulate in their present cries of desperation. Karl Heim 
nakes the unbalanced and desperate mood of present-day continental 
hought very plain in his striking lectures on The Church of Christ 
nd the Problems of the Day, addressed specifically to us Americans. 
te describes how the decline of political and religious liberalism on 
he continent has been accompanied by a general bankruptcy of 
‘ideas,” and the rise to supremacy of the ‘“‘Leader”—Lenin, Musso- 
ini, Hitler—who wins allegiance not because men believe in or un- 
lerstand his program, but because he encloses them in the “charmed 
ircle’ of his personal prestige, and appears to them as a man of 
lestiny. 


Where real leadership exists [says Heim] I have trusted myself to a leader, whose 
urpose I only see in part. I give him my whole trust. He has captured me. He may 
sad me now, either to death or to life. All later decisions must issue from the dark womb 
f the future, and be born in pregnant night." 


We may agree with Heim that Christian faith in Christ culminates 
n a personal trust in him, which is something more than a rational 
ssurance of the truth of his ideas. But I fail to see how any American 
an contemplate the sort of religion he describes without grave mis- 
ivings. Our nation was conceived in liberalism, and dedicated to 
he proposition that free men ought to bow their heads in obedience 


It should be said that Heim himself makes room in his theology, in his own way, for the truth of 
beralism and rationalism, as Emil Brunner does in quite a different way. 
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only before a government, or a Deity, whose disposition toward the 
showed some plainly recognizable signs of benevolence and ration: 
ity. For an American wholly to abandon liberalism, whether in po 
tics or in religion, would be to affirm that the very existence of o 
nation is an affront to Almighty God; that we were conceived in si 
ful pride and born in an iniquitous trust in human “ideas” of right ai 
wrong, and ought to curse the day we were born. 

I for one cannot do that. I recognize that we have sinned, and ne 
to repent, but I cannot believe America has no value or mission : 
God’s sight, and deserves simply to be obliterated. Moreover I ca 
not believe that it is a sin to hate tyranny, whether human or divir 
and to reserve our loyalty for a God who, in all his ineffable myste: 
yet shows himself to us as light and not darkness, encouraging us 
the pursuit of truth and justice, as free men and not as slaves. It ist 
cause England stands out today, in a world that is drifting into passi 
resignation to tyranny and blind destiny, as one place where “‘idea 
are free and active, and men revere truth and duty as the voice of Ge 
as did our ancestors when they sought these shores—it is for that re 
son, above all, that I hope we shall seek the new grounding we ne 
for our faith, in this country, in harmony and co-operation with t 
leading figures in contemporary English theology. 


Walle M, Hotter 


COMMUNION SONG 
By SEYMOUR GORDDEN LINK 


F I should watch no further morning break 
Its dawn-thin shell of sleep; if I should see 

No more an early steeple rise to take 
From the sun its lifting polychrome, from me 
Its proudly lyricheart . . . this much is certain: 
Bitter lament would not gangrene my song 
And little I should mourn the closing curtain 
Before the altar rail. How glad and long 
All yesterdays appear! How sadly brief 
Tomorrow seems! But today’s the fullest time 
In all the moving world; and if no leaf 
Blow up again, and if no further rime 
Fall from my lips, today at least is mine— 
Today I broke your bread, drank of your wine. 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
ENGLAND’S CRISIS 


ENGLAND Speaks, by Puitie Gipss. Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Tue INTELLIGENTSIA OF Great BriTatn, by Durrrt Mirsky. Covici-Friede, $2.50. 
Tue STRANGE DeaTH oF LiperaL ENGLAND, by GEORGE DANGERFIELD. Smith & He 
$3.00. 
OST-WAR England seems to have impressed most observers as a : 
ciety which has lost the vitality, self-confidence and sense of directt 
which distinguished it in Victorian days. In the World War it won onl} 
pyrrhic victory because the war broke up the world community on which t 
English economy depends; and since Armistice the English have been unal 
to impress themselves upon the world by giving it an effective leadership, 
to adjust themselves to a world which will not follow their leadership. L 
the war merely hasten a development which was already in progress befe 
1914? Or are the outside observers wrong in seeing only decline and dis 
tegration, and are the English once more muddling through? With sv 
problems all three books are concerned. Philip Gibbs interviews types of 
classes of Englishmen in the Jubilee year. Dmitri Mirsky writes a patholo 
cal study of the leading English intellectuals in the era of capitalist declii 
George Dangerfield tells the story of four years, 1910-1914, the peri 
which he regards as marking the death of an old society and the emerger 
of a new life. 

Philip Gibbs made a great name for himself during the war as the m 
who was most successful in sentimentalizing the English Tommy for Engl 
breakfast tables. Sir Philip in 1935 is still the same sentimental war report 
He has been moving about England visiting the front line trenches of the « 
pressed areas, interviewing the unemployed in the clearing stations and t 
base hospitals, talking with the corporals and the subalterns who are doi 
their bit in their own little sector, and also spending a great deal of time { 
war correspondents are wont to do) in the quiet wooded country to the r¢ 
where the brass hats still live their comfortable existence. And all the r 
to whom he talks are still splendid fellows with their hearts in the right pla 
The reader closes the book feeling what a happy coincidence it was that | 
Jubilee came when there were still two million unemployed and another vy 
threatening, because under Sir Philip Gibbs’ guidance we can grow sel 
mental over the Jubilee crowds and the depression and the next war all 
the same page. But the greatness of a community and its power to sury 
depend on much more fundamental virtues than that of having your heart 
the right place. An outsider can hardly gather any impression from this be 
except one of defeat. It was not their sentimentalism that made the Engl 
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sreat people but their hard heads and strong, masterful passions. Are these 
ally so lacking today as Sir Philip Gibbs’ survey would lead one to believe? 
Comrade and ex-Prince Mirsky attempts a more ambitious task. After 
ing long among the English educated classes he was converted to com- 
unism, and with the fervor of the new convert he proceeds to show what a 
rry lot his late hosts are. The book is written in a very bad temper, and 
€ guesses that the author is taking revenge for a certain condescension 
om which he must have suffered among the English highbrows. He wrote 
fore the recent change of communist official policy and his pages are full 
social fascists, capitalist astronomers, decadent imperialists, etc. All this, 
e claptrap of communism, becomes a little tiresome. His destructive 
etches of English literary notables are, as a matter of fact, not as well 
me as those to which John Strachey has treated us or those which can be 
und any week in the book reviews of a journal such as The New Republic. 
ore interesting is his analysis of the scientists, mathematicians and philos- 
hers. He very effectively makes hash of the idealism of Eddington and 
ans; but one would have liked him to spare some of his denunciations 
order to give us a full explanation of how dialectical materialism rescues 
e scientist from the blind alley to which he is driven by mechanical hy- 
theses. One would also have welcomed, when he deals with the political 
d economic thinkers, a more definite analysis of what it is that makes 
synes futile, or why Laski evolved from pluralism to a semi-Marxist posi- 
in. The new comrade is a little too intent on demonstrating that he can fit 
erybody into a rigid, dogmatic Marxian framework to be quite effective. 
The Strange Death of Liberal England is much the most interesting and 
mulating of the three books. Mr. Dangerfield’s thesis is that in the four 
ars before 1914 there culminated a mysterious movement of the English 
irit in which the moderation, the restraints and respectability of Victorian 
gland were finally abandoned and a new life burst through the crust of 
stom just in time to carry the nation through the crisis of the war. In the 
ynomic basis of the phenomena which he studies, he is not interested. His 
alysis is that of the social psychologist. He follows out three movements 
the tory rebellion (over the Parliament Act and Home Rule), the wom- 
's rebellion (over the suffrage) and the workers’ rebellion (as shown in 
> outburst of industrial unrest) ; in each of them he finds the same factors. 
mething was astir which went deeper than the surface political manifesta- 
ns. “For nearly a century men had discovered in the cautious phrase, in 
s respectable gesture, in the considered display of reasonable emotions, a 
ven against those irrational storms which threatened to sweep through 
m. Gradually the haven lost its charms. . . . With a defiance they could 
t hope to understand, men began to put forth upon little excursions into the 
st, the dark, the driven seas beyond. ... Would they manage to keep afloat, 
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by bailing out with some little political bucket? Would they sink? Wot 
they put back? These questions were never settled; for, alas, the waters 
which they found themselves were soon to be adventured upon by the wh 
western world, to be widely strewn with the wreckage of liberal faiths, a 
to encompass us all today.” 

But Mr. Dangerfield is not alarmed by these questions. In fact it is 
most with an exultant air that he traces the failure and disintegration of | 
eral methods in dealing with the revolts of tories, women and workers. T 
butt of his most pointed sarcasm is Mr. Asquith, with his “‘serene optimisn 
his ‘pulseless attitude,” his “unruffled weariness.” It is not decline and dec 
which he considers himself to be revealing in his pages. In the midst of dea 
there was life. ‘‘For liberalism implies more than a political creed or an e 
nomic philosophy; it is a profoundly conscience-stricken state of mind. It 
the final expression of everything which is respectable and God-fearing a 
frightened. . . . As the great labor unrest of 1910-14 unfolds itself, mig 
one not see it as an unconscious assault upon respectability, a vital revoluti 
in the world of the soul ?” 

The difficulty about Mr. Dangerfield’s thesis is that one is bound to a: 
where is the evidence of this new vitality in post-war England? Was it 
burnt out in the war, or were the excitements of 1910-14 the evidence of 1 
healthy fever rather than of new vitality? At any rate, Mr. Dangerfie 
writes with high spirits, and he knows how to use the instrument of irony 
weapon of the historian which most modern Englishmen seem unable 


wield. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE DOWAGERS 


RETURN TO PuiLosopny, by C. E. M. Joap. Dutton, $2.50. 


FFERED as “a restatement in modern terms of certain traditior 
beliefs,” this latest and liveliest of Professor Joad’s philosophi 
works has already attained a considerable popular success. In his spirit 
defense of the absolute (intrinsic and objective) validity of Truth, Beat 
and Goodness, Professor Joad is emphatically on the side of the angels, 
the ‘‘dowagers” as he prefers to put it, but he believes in fighting the de 
with fire. Hence his attack on Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence and otk 
recently fashionable irrationalists out-scorns the scorners, and his defense 
the eternal verities concludes with an observation on their current timeline 
The result is a work well calculated to advance the current standing of phil 
ophy not only with the man in the street, but also in the more advanced lit 
ary circles. Whether philosophers themselves prove to be equally enthusias 
will depend, I think, on whether they are mainly concerned with the pron 
tion or the practice of their chosen subject. 
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The book deals, in about equal parts, with philosophy, Professor Joad’s 
philosophy, and Professor Joad. Of each, the author has some very interest- 
ing things to say. In defending philosophy as an activity, and the use of 
reason in its pursuit, he is on firm ground and his conclusions, though not 
unfamiliar, are important enough to merit repetition. ‘‘Reason” may have its 
limitations and abuses, but for those who pretend to criticize or evaluate their 
own beliefs and those of others—and the detractors of reason do notoriously 
criticize and evaluate—there is no defensible alternative to it. For “reason” 
is itself the activity which examines and relates the various aspects of experi- 
ence in the light of their claims to genuineness and validity. When Mr. 
Huxley condemns reason because it is not ‘“‘vital”” enough and sets up “Life” 
as the criterion of value, he has not dispensed with a standard of discrimina- 
tion, he has simply adopted one indiscriminately, and one that will not, on 
reflection, justify the use he makes of it. The subjectivist in the realm of 
value-judgments who still pretends to criticize and moralize is not being par- 
ticularly enlightened; he is merely being irresponsible. The castigation of 
such literary and pseudo-philosophical irresponsibility is a useful work. 

Professor Joad’s own philosophy is well summarized in the two concluding 
chapters of his book. He believes that there are distinct and discontinuous 
levels of knowledge and that an intellectual leap is required for the passage 
from one of these to another. A complete acquaintance with ‘“‘sense data”’ 
would not in itself account for our knowledge of physical objects. Nor would 
a knowledge of material things reveal the objects of thought with which 
mathematicians and philosophers are concerned. For the understanding of 
these, ‘‘non-perceptual intuition” is required and on such intuitions reason 
must depend, though they could not be justified by reasoning. And so, finally, 
there is a realm of absolute value beyond the objects of reflective thought, 
for whose apprehension a further leap is required. The artist and the mystic 
achieve it, though only rarely and briefly, and it is not surprising that their 
description of what they find violates the rules of ordinary grammar and 
logic. And philosophy, too, though for the most part on the discursive level, 
can sometimes “break through” into the higher realm, reporting its findings 
in terms whose significance far transcends their strictly factual content. Pro- 
fessor Joad believes that the course of evolution is carrying us further from 
dependence on and concern with material things, and nearer to an insight into 
the higher levels of being. All of which is picturesque and suggestive, but not 
very clear. In a less popular work, a further specification of what Professor 
Joad means by ‘‘value’’ would perhaps lead to more instructive, if less excit- 
ing, results. 

Finally, there is very much in the book about the author himself, his tastes, 
whimsicalities and intellectual habits. This is entertaining enough, and it pro- 
vides the concrete, illustrative material which Professor Joad regards as 
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essential to philosophic clarity. But in this case the illustrations hardly help 
the argument. Thus the defense of absolute values is supplemented by highly 
personal and arbitrary value-judgments, and the appeal to disinterested 
reason is accompanied by an indulgence in factually dubious and sometimes 
inconsistent observations on the state of contemporary, and especially Amer- 
ican, culture. In his attempt to defend the “vitality” of a rational life against 
Mr. Huxley’s strictures, he tends to substitute the “highbrow” for the philos- 
opher, and a day with Professor Joad (work in the morning, tennis and a 
good bathe” in the afternoon) for the life of reason. While the picture is 
not without its attractions it seems, on the whole, too special to answer its 
purpose. Here, especially, the synthesis of concrete and abstract, of temporal 
and eternal, seems less than successful. A book of this sort may create an 
appetite for philosophy; it will do little to satisfy such an appetite where it 
already exists. 
ARTHUR E. Murpuy. 


FOR A LEAGUE OF NEUTRALS 


NeEuTRALITY. VOLUME IV. Topay AND Tomorrow, by Puitip C. Jessup. Columbia Unt- 

versity Press, $3.75. 

Can WE Keep OuT oF War? by PHILLIPS BRADLEY. Norton, $2.75. 

HESE two books are excellent illustrations of the temper of the con- 

temporary scene in America. Twenty years ago men of this type would 
have been primarily interested in a league to enforce peace. The same men 
are now primarily interested in a league of neutrals to keep out of war. The 
difference between the negative attitude of neutrality and the positive attitude 
of desiring to enforce peace is, I suppose, the difference between the hope 
of the world in 1916 and that in 1936. This is not a superficial difference. 
In so far as it reflects the general trend of American life it is a change of im: 
mense importance. The new emphasis on neutrality represents a reversion 
to our nineteenth century world outlook. 

There is deep in the American soul the imprint of our puritan past. Our 
basic reactions are still dissenting reactions. After a brief interim of heroic 
but ineffective effort to make a positive contribution to the organization o! 
collective security, even the best minds among us are now much more preoc 
cupied with how to escape from the burning building than with how to pu 
out the fire. 

Though Mr. Bradley’s primary interest is in domestic legislation and Mr 
Jessup’s is in inter-neutral co-operation, common assumptions lie behind their 
studies. Both assume that war in Europe or in Asia is inevitable. Both are 
friendly to eventual co-operation with the League of Nations, but thei1 
realistic appreciation of the present international situation has convincec 
them that the major immediate aim of the United States should be to keey 
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of the conflict regardless of how that may affect our own relationship 

the League. 
There are two other common assumptions lying behind these studies, 
ich from my point of view are highly questionable. One is that the United 
tes has reached a static stage of development, that our dynamic days are 
er and that policy must be planned accordingly. If the last six-year period 
re alone considered much could be said for this point of view. Taking a 
ger view of American history, however, leads to other conclusions derived 
part from factors to which neither Mr. Bradley nor Mr. Jessup gives suf- 
ent attention. There is, for example, the factor of racial energy; there is 
- psychological factor and the cultural factor. In spite of the fact that we 
ve all the land we need and more than an abundance of natural resources, 
- character as a nation indicates that we are still in the dynamic stage of 
velopment. We are a young race and we are a very active race. Economic 
ionalism may be temporarily forced upon us by the current world situa- 
n, but if trade doesn’t carry us abroad in increasing numbers, other 
erests will. The Philippines and the China Clippers are a sufficient answer 
the open door at home. The energy that drove the covered wagons across 
- Mississippi is still powerful enough and adventurous enough to pilot 
ships to the ends of the earth. We are not yet senile enough to be satisfied 
h the stay-at-home idea of “stability,” or with practical as opposed to 
oretical neutrality. The fact is that for a thousand different reasons we 
: going to continue to go abroad, and policy must eventually adjust itself 
this fact. 
The second common assumption which I wish to question is so universally 
epted at the present time that I naturally do so with due reticence. It is 
- assumption that economic forces are exclusively important in shaping the 
tory of nations and the relations of nations with each other. As an ardent 
ciple of Professor Beard, Mr. Bradley supposes that the removal of com- 
reial and financial international entanglements would largely solve the 
blem of war and peace. Although Mr. Jessup is not so orthodox a 
eardian”’ as is Mr. Bradley, he holds more or less the same point of view. 
uestion whether the record of the causes of conflict in the past will support 
s oversimplified explanation. 
There is a great deal to be said for the neutrality argument as far as this 
ir and the next are concerned. As a basis for American foreign policy dur- 
the next generation, however, it is entirely inadequate. It will be as dif- 
it to organize a league of neutrals as a league of nations. Leagues of 
itrals which function efficiently would become systems of alliances com- 
itive with the other existing systems of alliances. 
It is true that the mind of the American people is still committed to the 
itrality formula even though that formula may have been in the past a 
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hypocritical mask to hide private profits. It would be a grand thing if 
country were willing to make the choice which Mr. Jessup poses betw 
peace and profits, and to choose the former. I doubt that it will. It ise 
ceivable that the country, under certain circumstances, might be willing 
adopt as comprehensive neutrality legislation as Mr. Bradley desires, | 
Mr. Jessup is right in insisting that even that will not keep us out of entang 
ments during a major war. 

The question of neutrality in the immediate future is undoubtedly imp 
tant, but in the long run it is a secondary question. The primary quest 
still remains as to how America can canalize the dynamic forces which it} 
continue to let loose on the rest of the world in such a way that these for 
will further collective organization in the interests of peace rather than int 
national anarchy. Mr. Jessup refers to Mr. Elihu Root’s philosophy of pr 
ress phrased in the old English proverb: “Leg over leg the dog went 
Dover.” Mr. Root’s dog may eventually go leg over leg to Dover, bu 
the moment it seems to be sleeping by the roadside. 

Francis P. MILLER 


RELIGION AND MODERN CULTURE 
Books BY CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE, $2.00. 
PROGRESS AND RELIGION, $1.50 and $3.00. 
MEDIAEVAL RELIGION, $2.00. 

THE SpirRIT OF THE OxFoRD Movement, $1.50. 
AGE OF THE Gops, $3.00. 

Tue Makinc or Europe, $3.50. 

Enquiries INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE, $3.00. 
Tue Mopern Ditemma, $1.00. 


Published by Sheed && Ward, New Y 
T IS a quarter of a century since Christopher Dawson on leaving Oxf 
went to Sweden to study economics under Professor Gustav Cassel. 
1912 he returned to Oxford to work upon history and sociology. “I h 
always been particularly interested,” he says, ‘in the problem of the rela 
of religion and culture, and from the time when I first became acquair 
with the work of Ernst Troeltsch (1912) I began to devote myself aln 
entirely to this subject.” It is important to remember that Baron von Hi 
who, like Mr. Dawson, was a Catholic layman, acknowledged his debt te 
friend Troeltsch, as indeed every student of religion and culture must 
To that one subject Mr. Dawson has devoted himself with a splendic 
nacity. 
A glance over the list of his works will show what a large ground he 
covered, but he never forgets his one quest, whether he is dealing with 
origins of culture in the prehistoric world, or with the Middle Ages, or’ 
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modern state. His learning extends to many fields of study. He is a his- 
ian and philosopher and economist. He is a Roman Catholic with an 
ured faith, but he never fails to do justice to those who are not Catholics. 
is characteristic of his fairness that when he writes of the day in which 
ise men attempted to find their solution in a rational Christianity purged 
enthusiasm,” he adds that “then there arose a prophet in Israel, John 
esley, and the whole situation was altered.” He proceeds to show how 
esley released in his day “reserves of spiritual energy.” 
Such a historical estimate does not imply in the least that Mr. Dawson is a 
lf-hearted Catholic; on the contrary he is revealed on every page of his 
itings as a loyal son of his church. But it shows his generosity of spirit; 
d it helps to account for the remarkable influence that he has upon readers 
10 are not Catholic. As he puts it, ‘‘Catholics do not claim for themselves 
nonopoly of intelligence. ... Their advantage is in the strength of their 
inciple.”’ It is to this principle that he directs the thought of his readers, 
iether Catholic or Protestant. I know of no writer who thinks all things 
yether more constantly. 
To his own people he has much to say. In the Church of Rome, as in other 
istian communions, there are some who renounce the world and would 
‘urn to the catacombs. What is to be said to those who would resign them- 
ves to a ‘“‘subterranean persecuted existence like that of the early Chris- 
ns’? To them Mr. Dawson speaks in Religion and the Modern State, his 
est work. It is impossible to put in a few words his position; but he comes 
ar to the heart of his teaching on this matter when he says that political 
igion is an offense alike to religion and to politics. ‘The only really and 
cifically Christian politics are the politics of the world to come and they 
nsform social life, not by competing with secular politics on their own 
ound, but by altering the focus of human thought and opening the closed 
use of secular culture to the free light and air of a larger and a more real 
rid.” 
But this must not be taken as a call to Catholics to retreat. “Catholicism 
nds essentially for a universalism in which every good and every truth of 
: natural or social order can find a place.’ ‘“‘Catholicism can never ac- 
esce in the segregation of the natural and supernatural orders.” At the 
se of his Religion and the Modern State the author comes back to the call 
individual Christians. ‘‘All the tragedies of Christendom arose from the 
lure of individual Christians to rise to their opportunities and to permeate 
ir life and their social and intellectual culture by their faith... .” “From 
at I have said in the earlier part of this book, it seems as though the future 
religion would depend far more than in the past on the thought and initia- 
e of the ordinary man.” 
These are words which those who are not Catholics may take to heart. 
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They are the judgment of a writer who cannot be suspected of lukewarmn 
to the church, but who does not forget the unit of the individual life. } 
Dawson is a historian who does not call a halt to his thinking when 
reaches his own time. On the contrary, he shows a mastery in his study of 
modern world no less than in his treatment of the past. In his latest work, 
example, he traces the movement in European politics in these words: “Ev 
pean liberalism is a temporary phenomenon which belongs to the phase 
transition between a Christian culture and one that is completely seculariz 
European culture had already ceased to be Christian in the eighteenth « 
tury, but it still retained the inherited moral standards and values of a Ch 
tian civilization. And so it attempted to erect these standards into an in 
pendent system by providing a rational philosophic justification for th 
This was the liberal idealism that was the faith of the nineteenth century 
not a religious faith, but a quasi-religious substitute for one.” This liberali 
in the author’s judgment, lived on its spiritual capital until that was 
hausted. 

But society could not stop in the half-way house of liberalism. It must 
to the bitter end, whether that be communism or some alternative type 
“totalitarian” secularism. What we are seeing today is a profound rev 
tion in European culture. And the end is not yet. ‘““The sun sets later in 
west, but it must set at last.”” The state has been steadily annexing all the 
ritory that was formerly the domain of individual freedom. The church n 
face this fact. The state has “‘taken economics, it has taken science, it 
taken ethics. But there is one thing it can never take, because, to quote k 
Barth, ‘theology and the church are the natural frontiers of everything, e 
of the totalitarian state.’ ” 

But what has the Christian church to say upon the various alternatives 
fore the states of the world? What, for example, has it to say upon cap 
ism? The word is used for two entirely different things. If it is taker 
referring to the use of private wealth for the purpose of economic pro 
tion, then it is accepted as lawful and just. But if it is taken to mean the 
nomic aspect of “that philosophy of liberal individualism that was the 
gion of the nineteenth century and which found its political expressio 
parliamentary democracy,” then the Catholic church counts it a most dan 
ous enemy. “It is a philosophy of separation and irresponsibility w 
breaks up the moral organism of society into a chaos of competitive indi 
ualism.” “This is the capitalism that we have all known and hated.” 
though socialism owes its success to the fact that it seems to offer an es 
from the capitalist order, yet nevertheless the organized materialism of 
socialist state is a more formidable enemy than the unorganized materia 


of capitalist society. It is more intolerant of spiritual independence. 
what of fascism? 
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Though the ideals of Catholicism and fascism have this in common, that 
they are both authoritarian and hierarchical, there is a wide gap between 
them. To the fascist the state is the one social reality; to the Catholic the 
state is the servant of a spiritual order which transcends the sphere of po- 
litical and economic interests. 

There are few problems of modern life which are not treated in these 
books. They are written in a style admirably clear. A book might be filled 
with the terse and witty sayings from them. The wit of the writer is all the 
more welcome because it is not affected or self-conscious. What could be 
expressed more happily than this? 


There are so many Jerusalems—there is the Russian Jerusalem that has no Temple, and 
Herr Hitler’s Jerusalem that has no Jews, and the Jerusalem of the humanitarian reformer 
that seems all suburbs, but these Jerusalems are all at war with one another and what is 
worse they are at war with the true Jerusalem which is the City of God. 

The author would be the first to acknowledge that for him the task of wit- 
nessing to the glory of the City of God rests upon the Catholic church. Those 
who do not belong to that church may, and indeed must, question many of the 
things most firmly believed by him, but they would be mistaken if they did 
not listen to the serious analysis which is provided by this profound and grave 
student, and not to the analysis only. 

He lives the life of a student: he has spoken once, I think, for the B. B. C. 
but for the most part he is little known to us by face or by voice. But no 
Catholic layman of today is read so widely. He is different in outlook from 
both Lord Acton and Baron von Higel, but in one way he is their successor. 
They, too, were most learned Catholic scholars, who were read and revered 
almost as much outside their church as within. That also can be said of Mr. 


Dawson. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CHRISTIANITY REINTERPRETED 


Tue Minp or Paut, by IRwin Epman. Henry Holt, $1.75. 
Tue Basic Be.iers or Jesus, by Paut B. Kern. Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 
Tue RENEWING GosrEL, by WALTER RussELL Bowre. Scribner’s, $2.00. 
LOAVES AND FisHEs, by HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Scribner's, $2.00. 
OT Paul the theologian, Catholic or Protestant, but Paul the religious 
man of the first century who, in a remarkable mystical experience, 
united elements Jewish and Greek in a synthesis so creative as to make him 
“the founder of a new religion,” is the subject of Mr. Edman’s book. “Paul 
was a Jew; Paul was a Greek; Paul was a follower of Jesus’; and the key to 
understanding how these several persons were fused to make Paul the Chris- 
tian is to be found not in any doctrine or supposed system of doctrines, but in 
4 single comprehensive act of vision, which began . . . on the road to Da- 
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ame. 
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mascus but animated him throughout his whole life,” and which enabled hir 
to say, “It is not I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” 

That Paul was and never ceased to be a genuine Jew, Mr. Edman is con 
cerned to insist, citing many elements in his mind and method which wer« 
undoubtedly Jewish. The fact urged by many students of Judaism, how 
ever, that Paul was lacking in appreciation of the real inwardness of thai 
religion, he seems to accept, but does not adequately allow for it in his inter 
pretation. He acknowledges that Paul’s “obsession” with sin and his rather 
morbid attitude toward “‘the flesh” are not characteristically Jewish, but he 
does not make what would seem to be a sufficient qualification of Paul’s Juda 
ism on that account. 

Paul’s acquaintance with the general facts of Jesus’ character and caree! 
is regarded as not only certain but highly important. While the Christ o! 
Paul was not primarily the earthly Jesus, nor even the Messiah of the orig 
inal Jerusalem group, but the glorified Savior, with whom every believer i: 
mystically united, still, “it was the living Jesus who was the initiation of th 
process and the image of him in his heart that saved Christ from being a purt 
abstraction in the mind of Paul. ... His love of Christ has behind it a heri 
tage of the devotion of the other apostles to a human leader.” 

It is clear, however, that for Mr. Edman the most important singl 
stream in Paul’s experience and thought is not Palestinian-Jewish at all, bu 
Hellenistic. The Christianity of Paul was, in spite of Jewish elements, dom 
inantly a gentile product. It was primarily a ‘‘mystery”’ and exhibits its mos 
striking resemblances with the mystery cults of the period. Paul did mudl 
more than merely use mystery terminology; in fundamental feeling, Paul’ 
Christianity belongs with the mystery type of religious experience with it 
individualism, its universalism, its sacramentalism, its mysticism. The autho 
goes so far as to suggest that “‘had not Paul himself understood the life anc 
death of Christ after the fashion of a mystery religion, he would never hav 
been converted to it at all, could never have accomplished it, and would neve 
have been its preacher or the inventor of its religious réle.”’ 

This last phrase raises the question, appropriate at a number of point 
throughout the book, whether the originality and influence of Paul, great a 
they undoubtedly were, may not be somewhat overestimated. To what e3 
tent may Paul be the product of the type of Christianity of which, becaus 
of our ignorance of antecedent stages, we are disposed to make him the cre 
ator? And was Paul as influential in determining the character of eventuz 
Catholic Christianity as the phrase “founder of a new religion” suggests? 

A few minor criticisms may be noted. The writer takes it too easily fo 
granted that Paul had had rabbinical training in Jerusalem. He helps pe 
petuate the pure assumption that Paul went into Arabia to meditate on hi 
conversion experience. One finds difficulty in understanding his statement the 
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epts as genuine all the epistles bearing Paul’s name except “‘the Book of 

othy” and the reference to a portrait of Paul in “the apocryphal Acts of 
ostles.” But these are small matters. The book is a sympathetic, sin- 

, and largely successful effort to interpret Paul historically, in the con- 
e terms of his heritage and environment. It is delightful reading and 
‘es even more interesting the always fascinating personality of Paul the 
istian. 
Vhen one turns to Kern’s The Basic Beliefs of Jesus (the Cole Lec- 
s for 1935), it is to an altogether different type of book. What we have 
ot a historical study of Jesus, but a very fresh and vigorous interpreta- 
of the contemporary meaning of the Christian message. As an account 
he faith of Jesus it is at many points far from convincing; as a statement 
he faith of Bishop Kern and of many modern Christians it is impressive 
important. 
tarting with a belief in a personal God with whom men can have personal 
owship, and in a universe where personality is of supreme value, the 
fer moves on to assert his faith that ultimately a good world shall grow 
existence (in spite of very real opposition) through the continuing cre- 
e activity of a God of love. The contagion of love is relied on finally to 
‘ect the national, racial and economic maladjustments from which we now 
er and to bring about a world unity in which groups as well as individuals 
participate co-operatively. In presenting the concrete meaning of these 
positions, Bishop Kern draws upon a personal experience obviously wide 
rich and upon an appreciation of what is of permanent value in the Chris- 
tradition that is both discriminating and sincere. 
Yr. Bowie’s book, the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1935, is another of 
charming and suggestive volumes we have learned to expect from this 
ed minister. Beginning with the description of the true Christian preacher 
‘an individual fortified by a great fellowship and overshadowed by God,” 
»roceeds to indicate the content of his message. His emphasis is on “‘the 
pel,” but the gospel conceived as having value not because of its “‘finality” 
because of its ‘‘fertility’—its ability to inspire ever new insights, its 
acity for restatement in the terms of every generation’s needs. The 
acher’s authority must be that “not of dogmatism but of discovery.” 
inging creedal statements are attempts to formulate the meaning of what 
| have always been finding in Jesus and in the God of Jesus and of what 
» must continue to find, or else forego the possibility of brave and joyous 
ig. Dr. Bowie is sensitive to contemporary intellectual trends and inter- 
-s the content of the Christian message in terms that are alive and appeal- 

The book includes a chapter on the preacher’s réle in connection with 
larger social issues of our times, which is more than ordinarily honest and 
istic, but thoroughly hopeful and constructive. As in the case of Bishop 
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Kern’s volume, the true originality of the book can hardly be indicated 
adequately without elaborate quotation, consisting as it does so largely in a 
certain freshness of expression and suggestiveness of phrase impossible to 
convey. 

Loaves and Fishes this reviewer is disposed to dismiss with briefest 
mention. It is an attempt to interpret the miraculous element in the Gospels 
either in terms of a rationalism which one thought had gone out with Strauss 
or else in terms of modern psychical research. However well acquainted the 
author may be with psychical phenomena, he shows himself to be not even 
superficially familiar with the methods or results of New Testament literary 
and historical study. It may well prove to be true that psychical research has 
a contribution to make to the understanding of the New Testament—we are 
not passing on that; but certainly that contribution cannot be made through 
one who knows as little about the New Testament and about historical criti- 
cism generally as Mr. Carrington evidently does. 

JoHN Knox. 


RUSSIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Sovier Communism: A New CIviLizaATION? by SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. J'wo 
Volumes. Scribner’s, $7.50. 
HE present reviewer is unable to forget an experience of a few months 
ago, when he sat in a movie theater one evening and watched the Soviet 
film, ‘‘Chapayev,” that stirring version of the struggle between the Red and 
White armies in south Russia during the civil war which followed the revo- 
lution. The audience, it was easy to discover, were mostly Russians them- 
selves, peasant immigrants to America from steppe and forest. It was easy 
for the bourgeois spectator to sit in critical detachment, with a watchful eye 
for film technique on the one hand, and for propaganda on the other. But the 
people were not detached. They followed the film with an almost painful 
intensity, breathing hard as they saw the White officers organizing their 
forces, cheering wildly the arrival of a workers’ relief battalion in a be- 
leaguered village, exploding in relieved laughter at the humorous dialogue. 
And when a peasant girl saved the day by mowing down some hundreds of 
White Guards with a machine gun, some of my neighbors wept with audible 
delight. They had become for the moment a vehicle, an expression of the 
inarticulate suffering of the Russian poor through a thousand years. Like 
Lenin they were at that moment ready to wade through seas of blood to save 
the revolution. 

So much by way of preface to a review of what is by contrast a sober rec 
ord packed with factual detail—a total picture of Soviet communism as it op: 
erates today. The contrast, however, is not an incongruity. These two vol 
umes will long remain a work of reference, but they are not a compilation 
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The record—beginning with the political structure of the Soviet Union, pass- 
ing to the economic, describing the purpose and function of the Communist 
party, reviewing the revolutionary years, the long desperate battle with na- 
ture, human and physical, culminating in the apparatus of state planning— 
becomes something more than a record, something of an epic, sternly told 
with accumulation of fact and evidence. The distinguished authors in their 
preface ascribe this their latest literary product to the ‘recklessness of old 
age.” ““We had nothing to lose by the venture . .. and a world to gain,” they 
say, no doubt deliberately reminding us in this fashion of certain stirring 
words in the manifesto of the communist creed itself. 

These two volumes have already appeared in England, and have there 
been hailed as the standard English work on modern Russia, destined to 
replace all others as a work of reference. The information they contain has 
been amassed from hundreds of printed authorities, books, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles and especially government decrees and records, copiously cited in the 
footnotes. This “paper picture” has been supplemented and checked by re- 
ports of eyewitnesses where possible, and by the impressions of the authors 
themselves, gained from personal visits. Compiled in this fashion, the infor- 
mation may at first sight appear less readable and less direct than the scores 
of books now available on Russia, written mostly by journalists, which rely 
on direct personal impressions. But it has one supreme advantage. The vast 
structure of the U.S.S.R., the machinery of its government, the material con- 
ditions of its social life, are not the things the eyewitness is concerned to 
notice or able to assimilate. His experiences, even when he is long resident in 
the country, are limited to a fraction of the total—the fraction he will ac- 
tually see. As to underlying causes, political structure and purpose, he can 
offer only opinions. But this structure and political purpose can now begin to 
be measured and appraised with some objectivity, as they lie exposed in the 
total history of the last twenty years, the existing organs of government, the 
published constitutions and decrees, the mass of departmental records and 
reports. All this vast material has hitherto been neither completely gathered 
nor adequately summarized and evaluated in any book in the English lan- 
guage. Now the task has been accomplished by the genius of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb. 

Volume one, beginning with ‘Man as Citizen,” passes to ‘Man as Pro- 
ducer” and ‘‘Man as Consumer,” and ends with the “Vocation of Leader- 
ship,”’ the significant title chosen by the authors for their detailed description 
of the Communist party. This description naturally leads them on to discuss 
what is perhaps the chief topic of controversy outside Russia: Is the country 
governed by a dictatorship or a democracy? The acid test is whether funda- 
mental legislation is subject to popular discussion and approval before enact- 
ment. Two striking illustrations are given: the proposed amendments to 
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tighten the marriage laws were, before enactment, hotly debated up and 
down the entire country; and the fateful proposal to force the collectivization 
of agriculture was not only discussed and aired in the press and the soviets 
of the country for two years before it was implemented, but split Communist 
party opinion itself. The authors add, however, significantly enough, that 
there are conditions where antinomies like democracy versus autocracy cease 
to mean very much. They compare the actual place and influence of the 
Communist party to that of the Society of Jesus as it once prevailed in the 
Roman Catholic church. Russia, they suggest, is being ruled by a “creedoc- 
Lacy. 

The opening chapter on “Man as Citizen” is particularly illuminating, 
for it describes the political structure of the Union, beginning with the vil- 
lage and factory meeting, and ending with the supreme organs of govern- 
ment in Moscow, of which most people outside Russia are still profoundly 
ignorant. We know roughly how our own western polity functions, with its 
apparatus of congress and cabinet and executive and organs of state and local 
government. What is the corresponding apparatus of the world’s first social- 
ist state, and how far have the requirements of socialism forced any funda- 
mental alterations? The answers are in these pages, where we are also re- 
minded that the elective soviet machinery is still in a state of flux, and may 
soon give way to a pattern of direct election more familiar to western de- 
mocracies. It also dawns on us as we read that the Soviet Union is not only a 
vast territory, but literally a union, a huge federation of free republics and 
autonomous areas, wherein minorities have their “cultural rights’? guaran- 
teed—and the authors are careful to point out exactly what this means. 
Their general conclusion is worth quoting: ‘““The Soviet Union, alone among 
the countries of eastern Europe, can claim, with a high degree of accuracy, 
that it has solved the difficult problem of national minorities within a strongly 
centralized state . . . by the novel device of dissociating statehood from both 
nationality and race.”’ 

The first chapter of volume two in terse but impressive language reviews 
the tragic story of the years of “war communism” and foreign intervention 
in order to lead up to the controversial topic of the secret police, agent for 
the suppression of counter-revolution. The next three chapters tell in com- 
plete detail the story of economic planning, the system of employment and 
wage rates, and the development of education and social services—a spec- 
tacular story already popularized in America in hundreds of books and ar- 
ticles, but here organized and documented. Chapter eleven describes the 
key position of science and the scientist in this vast community, and chapter 
twelve discusses a variety of topics under the heading of the ‘Good Life,” 
including an interesting account of the Communist International and its pol- 
icy of world revolution. The latter seems rather out of place in its particular 
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context, but the politically minded in other countries will read it with peculiar 
interest at the moment, as the authors discuss the present ambiguous relation 
of the Comintern’s traditional policy to the present Russian government’s 
official foreign policy of collaboration, and also have something to say about 
the “united front.’ In general, the immense achievements of communism 
within Russia are contrasted with the meager results which the creed of world 
revolution has accomplished outside Russia, and the reader is reminded of 
Stalin’s latest dictum that “‘revolution is not for export.” 

Finally, two crucial questions are asked: Is this a new civilization, and 
will it prevail over the western world? To both questions the authors reply 
with a modified yes. Civilization is hard to define, but universal equality 
and absence of profit-making are as distinctive of their kind as anything 
achieved by the Greeks or Romans. Not all will agree with this judgment. 
More, perhaps, are becoming ready to accept the second conclusion, that the 
rest of the capitalist world is bound in the long run to follow the Russian 
economic pattern, but with modifications and variations that are yet unpre- 
dictable. Such is the forecast of Mr. and Mrs. Webb; it will be accepted by 
us with hope or fear according to our ideas of what constitutes the good life. 
In Russia, it is made clear, this is no longer a debatable subject. They have 
made up their minds. 

Eric HAVELOCK. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ERA 


A History or MopERN CULTURE, by PRESERVED SMITH. Two Volumes. I: The Great 
Renewal, II: The Enlightenment. Henry Holt, $5.00 per volume. 


RESERVED SMITH has announced his aim to exhibit, as a unified 

whole, the state and progress of the culture of North Atlantic peoples 
during the past four hundred years. By culture, he means “‘the progress of 
man’s intellectual life’-—‘‘that complex whole that includes knowledge, be- 
lief, morals, law, customs, opinions, religion, superstition and art.” The 
project has been planned to be carried out in four volumes, of which the first 
two are here under review. The keynote of the first volume may be found in 
the statement that ‘’The most momentous of all the gifts of the Great Re- 
newal to humanity was the gift of modern science.” 

The theme of the second volume is expressed in the following passage: 


After the Great Renewal came the Enlightenment; after the Age of Science the Age of 
Reason. Doubtless the growing confidence in the powers of the human understanding, the 
enthronement of reason on the seat once held by authority and tradition, the conquest by sci- 
ence of politics, philosophy and theology, the triumph of reason over superstition, intolerance 
and despotism, the education of the masses in the new world-view and the final decline of 
rationalism before the assault of neglected emotions and under the solvent of self-critical 
analysis and subjectivism—doubtless all this is the supremely important revolution of the 
eighteenth century. 
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Those who seek well-rounded and unbiased truth about religion will do 
well to study Preserved Smith’s treatise as a one-sided, antireligious pres- 
entation of material needed to correct self-satisfied prejudices of religious 
partisans. It is well to be reminded of the particulars in which religious 
leaders and institutions have so often been superstitious and bigoted, of “the 
fierce persecutions and the devastating wars” which have been “direct and 
baleful consequences of the religious hatred born of schism,” of the corrup- 
tion and despotism which have often grown when “‘priest-craft flourished on 
the decay of the population.” It is well to have brought to mind the ways in 
which religion has so often taken other-worldly flights from reality. It is 
worth pondering that a noted historian can say: 

In this age the rising regard for money tinctured the ethics of the churches with a larger 
element of secularism, hedonism and class bias than ever before, making of religion an instru- 
ment for guarding the privileges of the rich and for reconciling the poor with their depressed 
status. 

But it would be a great mistake to accept Preserved Smith as a truly de- 
tached, impartial and trustworthy systematizer of historical truth. He has a 
habit of making sweepingly unsound generalization. For example, he asserts 
that in modern times democracies have spread over practically the whole 
earth; that for all modern scientists the primary qualities of matter are size, 
shape, quantity and motion, while sound, color and taste are secondary and 
adventitious; that the task of discovering and proclaiming the laws of right 
and wrong has been taken over from the theologian by the psychologist and 
sociologist; that it is illusion or claptrap to imagine that consumption of large 
quantities of alcoholic spirits indicates moral depravity; that the more sexual 
indulgence is encouraged, the less alcoholism will be sought; that intolerance 
has been reduced to relative insignificance; and that all belief in apparitions 
of the dead is mere superstition. 

Besides his recklessness in generalization, Preserved Smith has a persistent 
tendency to select and emphasize whatever is discreditable and to minimize 
whatever shows the value of religion. The son of Henry Preserved Smith, 
D.D., famous Old Testament scholar, he is himself therefore an illustration 
of the fact (established by statistical studies) that sons of ministers in the 
liberal Protestant denominations have contributed vastly more than their 
quota to the intellectual leadership of America, as represented in Who’s 
Who and in American Men of Science. This is even more true of leader- 
ship in social work and in civic and social reform movements. Smith him- 
self mentions the desire of every considerable church to have its own seat 
of learning as one of the factors which led to the planting of an enormous 
number of colleges in the United States. But the influence of the church in 
developing hospitals, welfare agencies, peace movements, research enter- 
prises, liberation for women and protection for children, is slighted or ig- 
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nored. The idea of the church as the great basic institution for systematic 
cultivation of ideals of love, brotherhood, honesty, integrity, industriousness 
and devotion to human welfare is contemptuously dismissed. 

Smith is an idealist who says with Bacon: ‘‘We bestow our supreme love 
on the Republic of Man as on a common fatherland.” He regards science 
as the method for attaining that Republic, and the overthrow of religion by 
seience as one of the great achievements in that direction. What a confession, 
therefore, is implied when he contrasts social attitudes at the time of the 
Enlightenment and today! Then, “a conviction of the dignity of man and of 
the worth of his acts still illuminated human thought.’ Today, the current 
generation is “‘prone to regard the story of the race as ‘a discreditable episode 
in the life of one of the meaner planets.’ ” 

Smith, instead of being a detached scientist, viewing the sweep of cultural 
development with comprehensive open-mindedness, is confined and restricted 
by the dogmas of the recent positivistic age, now happily beginning to wane. 
The scientific enlightenment has had its great contribution to make—both in 
destroying old superstitions and in achieving vast new insights. But the sci- 
ence of yesterday is not the last word on reality. The vital values of religion, 
to which Preserved Smith has closed his mind, are not antagonistic to science 
but harmonious with it. In the future our progress toward the fulfillment of 
the common life will depend upon our power to unite spiritual insight and 
scientific research into a new and higher achievement of truth. 

Horne. Harr. 


AIDS TO THE CONSUMER 


Payinc TuHrouGH THE Teetu, 4 Critical Analysis of Dental Nostrums, by BissELv B. 
Patme_r, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. Vanguard Press, $2.00. 
How To Spenp Money, Everybody’s Practical Guide to Buying, by RuTH BRINDZE. Van- 
guard Press, $2.00. 
ERE are two excellent books. Dr. Palmer is a former president of the 
American College of Dentists and is editor of the New York Journal 
of Dentistry. Miss Brindze is chairman of the Consumers’ Council of West- 
chester County, New York. Do not be misled by the fact that the books have 
somewhat the external appearance of the inaccurate, sensational, highly 
prejudiced volumes prepared for private publication (from facts apparently 
accumulated by the expenditure of membership dues) by officials of Con- 
sumers’ Research. For these books are, both of them, accurate, reliable, 
authoritative and admirably restrained in style. 

We have had a perfect deluge of advertising exposé books in recent years. 
These were designed both to arouse and enlighten consumers and that many 
of the volumes did more of the former than of the latter was perhaps to be 
expected. The writer of this review has prepared two or three such books 
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which sold poorly, perhaps because he strove for strict accuracy and tried n 
to be sensational in style. Meanwhile he was a rather snarling, caption 
critic of the distorted and inaccurate consumer books that were appearin; 
and he prayed fervently for good books of this character. Dr. Palmer an 
Miss Brindze have kindly answered his prayer. He could ask no more. 

Dr. Palmer opens his work with a discussion of general health as relate 
to the teeth and of the relationship subsisting between quack advertising an 
consumers. He then narrows down to a consideration of quack dental rem 
dies, dentifrices, tooth pastes, powders and bleaches, mouth washes, teethin 
lotions and syrups and chewing gums. He quotes advertising statements ve 
batim, naming names with great ruthlessness, and then presents scientif 
facts to show why these claims are false, misleading or fraudulent, or som 
times all three. Each well-known dentifrice is treated in detail. 

After this work of destruction Dr. Palmer turns to the efforts of the fe: 
eral government to effect some control in this field by means of the Foo 
and Drugs Act and rulings of the Federal Trade Commission, impede 
as it is by the fact that the Food and Drug Administration has little or n 
jurisdiction in this field under its organic Act. He examines the attituc 
of the dental profession toward quack dental remedies; he discusses tk 
very excellent work done by the Council on Dental Therapeutics of tt 
American Dental Association; he suggests in conclusion that, since the pre 
ent Food and Drugs Act is now obsolete, consumers should exercise then 
selves to ensure the passage of a better and more up-to-date act for the 
own protection. . 

Miss Brindze’s book is not an exposé work. It is the type of book thi 
should follow as a matter of course after the flood of books that have a 
ready appeared exposing false advertising claims and devious manufacturir 
practices. Miss Brindze gives very effectively, and with perfectly admirab 
accuracy and lack of distorting prejudice, the facts at present made availab 
by governmental and other agencies that would enable the average consum 
to buy intelligently—provided he and she can keep all of them in min 
She has drawn her material from reliable, official sources, and she displays 
perfectly excellent ability to know the truth when she sees it and not to | 
misled into acrimonious controversy or sensational half-truths like the cel 
brated purveyors of ill-digested rumors to the American guinea pigs. 

She also insists that consumers will get a new deal only when they demar 
it, but she knows that a great deal of information has been made availab 
for consumer guidance if they will but heed it. This she assembles to a co 
siderable extent from official pronunciamentos from the Departments . 
Commerce and of Agriculture and their stepchildren the Agricultural A 
justment and the National Recovery Administrations. She begins with a d 
cussion of quality in textiles and fabrics and proceeds from this to consid 
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male and female garments, hosiery, gloves, shoes, luggage, bedroom sup- 
plies, medicines and bathroom supplies, dining room supplies, electric light- 
ing equipment, canned goods, fish, meats and dairy products, ice cream and 
fruits and vegetables. 

She discusses each subject thoroughly and well, displaying an almost 
miraculous ability to sift facts from hearsay and to recognize reliable au- 
thorities. The book is, like Dr. Palmer’s, crammed with useful information 
so presented that the average educated person will have no difficulty what- 
ever understanding it, and may profit greatly from its study. The books will 
not, unfortunately, attract the quacks, cranks, fanatics and victims of martyr- 
dom and persecution complexes who prefer prejudice, distortion, sensational- 
ism and highly gaseous ranting. These books instead appeal to the sober, 
mature judgment of intelligent, rational people with adult minds. But for 
that very reason it is to be doubted that they will sell by the thousands as 
have much inferior exposé books that cater to public attention by the same 
means they condemn when used by manufacturers and advertisers. Anyway, 
this reviewer’s hat is off to Dr. Palmer and Miss Brindze and he must con- 
fess without reluctance that he has nothing to say in condemnation of their 
work. 

T. SWANN Harbin. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 

Tue Hesrew HeEriTAGE, by CHARLES W. Harris. Abingdon Press, $2.50. 

HE abundance of archaeological material which has come to hand dur- 

ing the past few years has enabled the historian of Hebrew life to fill in 
the background of the Old Testament in a fresh and stimulating way. Ex- 
cavations in all the areas of the Fertile Crescent, including Palestine, Syria, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Anatolia, have disclosed something of the prehis- 
toric and early historic life of the Near East, and have provided a setting 
for the story of Israel. That story, far from being among the oldest of the 
oriental narratives, is comparatively late, and is to be understood only in the 
light of the other cultures by which the Hebrews were surrounded. 

The author of this book is chaplain and head of the department of relli- 
gion in Lafayette College, at Easton, Pennsylvania. The treatment of the 
subject of Israel’s origin and contacts is informed and timely. It covers ina 
brief and popular manner the work of excavation, and the history and reli- 
gion of Sumaria and Egypt as preparations for the career of the Hebrews. 
The appearance of the people of the Old Testament in Canaan, and their 
absorption of the country’s characteristic customs and rites, prepare the 
ground for a rapid survey of the rise, progress and decline of the Hebrew 
race, its notable leaders, kings and prophets, and the sources of its literature. 
An interesting section of this portion of the book is an article describing a 
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visit to Megiddo, noting the importance of that stronghold in the days of 
Solomon, and telling of the modern investigation of the site by the expedition 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago. 

In the section which deals with religious thought in neighboring states, 
there is a brief, all too brief, treatment of the Persian beliefs, which exer- 
cised a profound influence upon Jewish thought in the age following the 
Hebrew dispersion; and a long, unnecessarily long, discussion of Greek reli- 
gion and literature during the classic period, a discussion which has little 
bearing on the thesis of the book. The later chapters deal with the wisdom 
books of the Old Testament, the Psalms, the Maccabaean movement, and 
the Hellenistic influence on Jewish life in the pre-Christian age. 

The work presents on the whole an informing and current view of Hebrew 
affairs, somewhat unequal in its values, but utilizing most of the recent find- 
ings regarding biblical times, including the Ras Shamra discoveries. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended, but in the body of the work there appears 
a tendency to follow rather closely one or two authorities, such as Bertholet 
and T. H. Robinson. There is no distinction drawn between the Hebrews 
and the Jews, although a historian ought not to confuse the two histories and 
contributions. For an easy reading of the main lines of Old Testament lit- 
erature and history the book is to be commended. 

HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


THE LIVING RELIGIONS 


Mopern TRENDS IN WORLD-RELIGIONS, edited by A. Eustace Haypon. Sixteen authors. 
University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 
T is a delicate operation to sever from our cultural organism any one por- 
tion, to inquire what is happening to it, as the entire body undergoes 
radical change. Especially is this true if that portion be the heart, the emo- 
tional center of human living, the religion of a people. Sixteen eminent 
students of religion of authoritative scholarship gathered in a seminar at the 
University of Chicago in the summer of 1933, on the Haskell Foundation, 
to discuss “the flowing advance of the living religions,” and this illuminating 
book is the result. Every one of them achieved a remarkable detachment 
from the subject of his interest, while at the same time disclosing his allegi- 
ance or admiration. Judgments are passed which are in no way tinged by 
any zeal that would suggest rivalry, as is illustrated in the words of one of 
them: “'I firmly believe that the teachings of Hindu religion are of the high- 
est and purest kind. But the corruption of the best is sometimes the worst 
and the Hindu religion has, in the course of centuries, become more conrad 
than any other religion.” Each paper is a model of selection and condensa- 
tion considering the magnitude of the subject treated and, at the same 
time, the presentations are alive and vivid. The civilizations in which the 
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religions are enveloped break through the pages so that the whole complex 
of maladjustments in modern life is revealed. Whatever the religion of the 
reader may be, he is certain to have flashes of insight into the problem of his 
own faith as the success or failure of the adaptations of the others are spread 
before him. 

Four rounds of discussion were held and the six religions are considered in 
relation to each: “Modern Scientific Thinking,” ‘Social Economic Prob- 
lems,” “Intercultural Contacts,” and finally, “The Task of Modern Reli- 
gion.” The first and third are perhaps the most satisfactory sections, and the 
last the least so. This latter judgment is doubtless due to the pressing need 
for a definition of the task of modern religion before our rapidly increasing 
knowledge permits of a clarification of our thought. If it were possible to 
discuss the particular presentations, one might point out that in one section 
the representative of Christianity is thinking too much in terms of American 
Christianity, and in another, the representative of Judaism sees religion only 
in terms of the humanistic tasks of this world and relegates to the realm of 
day dreaming that which seeks ‘‘to overcome the physical gravitation of the 
human spirit,” and which bulks so large in a religion such as Buddhism. It is 
impossible to select chapters of special excellence because most of the papers 
are on such a high level of understanding that this reader found them a suc- 
cession of provocations to the point of excitement. 

Impressions left by Modern Trends are: The wealth of insights into 
the human spirit, in the treasuries of the world’s religions; the recurrent 
tragedy of the formalization of the faith of the flaming prophets; the neces- 
sity for the revivification in the minds of the adherents of religions that have 
“srown old’; the need for much more reinterpretation and reorganization 
to fit the life which men live today without loss of appreciation of that in the 
religion which is above any temporal ferment; the obligation to make the 
religion a compelling force in the redemption of the society that nourishes 
or destroys the soul of man—but the book is too fertile in suggestion for 
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RULE-BY THE ELITE 


Tue Cominc American Fascism, by LAWRENCE Dennis. Harpers, $2. A 

HIS book by the author of Js Capitalism Doomed? is “‘an undertaking 

to rationalize fascism before it becomes an accomplished fact in the 
United States.’ Mr. Dennis believes that “liberal capitalism” is doomed 
because it cannot be made to work, and that it cannot be made to work be- 
cause those in whose hands it concentrates economic power do not use this 
power wisely or justly and cannot be made to do so by the liberal state. He 
devotes considerable space to an exposé of what he conceives to be the fallacy, 
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if not the hypocrisy, of “liberal” pretensions. One example: “Liberalism 
talks freedom of the press and pulpit and radio and, in fact, all the institu- 
tions which educate people and form social attitudes. But liberalism cannot 
make such freedom a reality in a world of present day complexities of eco- 
nomic organization and of present day inequalities of economic power... . 
Liberal freedom in practice today means, among other things, freedom for 
powerful economic interests to manipulate public opinion and the social atti- 
tudes of the masses to suit selfish private or corporate ends. It cannot be 
shown that a large measure of freedom for such manipulations gives the 
people as a whole more freedom than a drastic state discipline of it in the 
public interest would afford.” 

Assuming that social planning of some sort is now imperative, the author 
believes that an ideal fascism for America must provide “for maximum eco- 
nomic production and consumption with a steady rise in living standards and 
a progressive expansion of productive plant, all without either a class or a 
civil war or the expropriation of all private rights in the instruments of pro- 
duction.’ It would allow private ownership of homes, farms, savings and 
small scale enterprises ‘‘properly disciplined.’ It would nationalize banks, 
all large scale industries, all monopolistic industries and all corporations 
“whose services are indispensable but whose management has become com- 
pletely divorced from ownership.” According to Mr. Dennis, ‘‘a govern- 
mental bureaucracy is preferable to a corporate bureaucracy, for the govern- 
mental bureaucracy can be made more responsible, more disciplined, better 
integrated into a national plan. A corporate bureaucracy divorced from the 
control of government is just a private army at the service of any pirate cap- 
tain who may be made chief.’ He believes, however, that some measure of 
private ownership of the instruments of production is needed to secure a free 
market, a price mechanism and a desirable freedom of choice for the individ- 
ual as to consumption and occupation, as also to prevent the imposition on 
government of a too formidable, if not impossible, task. He would have “‘a 
highly centralized government which would exercise the power of a truly 
national state’”—a government which would be not bound by any written 
constitution, or by constitutional interpretations rendered by the courts, but 
free to do whatever it deemed wise and necessary, at a given time, in the way 
of promoting the objectives sought by the national plan. For political and 
economic administration there would be regional subdivisions, but they would 
not be our present “‘states,” which, he contends, represent no real community 
of interest, agricultural, industrial or cultural. These regional subdivisions 
would be truly representative of special groups which in our present setup 
have no way of protecting or promoting their interests save that of maintain- 
ing lobbies at Washington that are more or less obnoxious. Fascism would 
give them a recognized standing but compel them to subordinate group in- 
terest to the national welfare and the demands of the national plan. 
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Who is to initiate and operate this ideal fascism for America? The author 
answers, the “elite.” By which he means those who are born and (in any 
system) bound to rule, or to make trouble if they are not given adequate 
scope for their talents and ambitions. Communism talks of “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat”; but in Russia it is ‘‘the elite’ who rule. Liberalism talks 
of “government of the people” ; but in the United States it is “the elite’ who 
rule. Fascism, honestly admitting that those who are born to rule are bound 
to rule (or stir up trouble if they are frustrated), proposes to let them rule, 
but not irresponsibly as under liberal capitalism. Fascism would seek to con- 
trol them “by a spirit of discipline, by a consciousness of national solidarity, 
a certain sense of noblesse oblige, and by the logic of self-interest under a 
given setup. These spiritual forces and fundamental motivations are the 
only measures of control for the elite, the only effective safeguards against 
their neglect of duty or commission of errors and downright abuses.” 

The fascist state, whenever necessary to preserve “social order,’ would 
use force and violence (what state does not? asks the author). It would have 
“the area of tolerance as broad and inclusive as possible”’; but it would grant 
to no one the right to challenge its own philosophy of civilization or to advo- 
cate any other philosophy. The elite, having developed its own scheme of life, 
should present it to the masses and make them take it and like it, using every 
available agency of education (propaganda), including, of course, the school, 
whose true function is to “help fit people into the scheme”’ which the elite 
have worked out. (This, too, the author insists, is the practice, though not 
the theory, of the elite in liberal states.) As to its foreign policy, the fascist 
state would have but two objectives—security and self-aggrandizement— 
pursuing which it would frankly dispense with such liberal “fictions” as in- 
ternational law, justice and peace. According to the author, it is a false 
premise that all nations have an interest in peace: “Situations will always be 
developing in which it will pay one nation to wrong another nation or in 
which one nation can get away with wronging another nation and also get 
something advantageous out of the wrong.” When a situation of this sort 
does arise, the author would have his fascist America boldly seek its own 
interest. In his view, all is fair in love and war: ‘‘No Italian should be 
blamed for wanting his country to follow the illustrious examples of conquest 
and territorial aggrandizement which have made the United States, Britain 
and France great and powerful.” 

In this review I have endeavored to let the author present his case. In 
doing so I have forfeited space for criticism of his philosophy. I may only 
ask: Is it true, as Mr. Dennis insists, that there is no absolute truth or right, 
that ‘‘a liberal scheme rests on the ideology of supposedly eternal and abso- 
lute truths” ?.. . “The fascist scheme of things is an expression of human will, 
which creates its own truths and values from day to day to suit its changing 
purposes.” ‘It is a favorite and basic axiom of liberalism that might does 
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not make right. It is a self-evident fact that under the liberal, as under every 
other regime, might does make right and always has made right.” If I be- 
lieved this, I should probably share the author’s cynicism. Even so, however, 
I should not subscribe to the statement: ‘““The notion that war, in the abstract, 
is a public enemy against which all nations can be permanently united is the 
purest poppycock.” Nor should I have very much hope of discovering any 
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ESCAPE FROM SODOM 
A Footnote To Fotty, by Mary HEATon Vorse. Farrar and Rinehart, $3.00. 

Wie Mary Heaton Vorse writes a book in which she tells us how she 

made the journey from Amherst, where people know so little about 
the world of those who do the work of the world that they—the Amherstians, 
of course—‘‘might have been the original dwellers in the garden of Eden,” 
to the dull misery of the Mesaba Range and of Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
it is more than a personal history. It is a road map for that infinitesimally 
small portion of the middle class who may perhaps be saved. 

It was the Lawrence strike of 1912 that finally and decisively set her feet 
on the road. It was the gray stagnation of the back alleys of Lawrence where 
the mill hands lived. It was the wage cut that meant “four loaves of bread” 
to the workers, thirty-five per cent of whom were already making under 
seven dollars a week. It was the twelve per cent of regular, and thirty-four 
per cent of extra, dividends paid by one mill and matched by the others. It 
was police terrorism in breaking the strike. It was the sight of strike mothers 
clubbed and strike children sent to the poorhouse. Yes, most of all it was 
the sight of the mill children. For to those of us who knew Mary Heaton 
Vorse best as interpreter alike of The Very Little Person and of the tragic 
children of Men and Steel, it comes as no surprise that in the last analysis 
her book about herself and her world is “the record of a woman who early 
in life got angry because many children lived miserably and died needlessly.” 

Withal, it is not merely an angry book any more than it is all stark tragedy. 
A Footnote to Folly though it is—the folly of the supremely significant dec- 
ade between 1912 and 1922 when the world might have been made over and 
wasn’t—it is more than that. It is a commanding book. First we too must 
get angry about tragic folly, it says to us—as she did. But if we are to do 
anything about it we must go on. We must orient ourselves—as she did. If 
it is a reorientation that needs to be made, then we must make it, as she made 
it. We must know, we must choose, where we belong—as she knew and chose 
—on the side of the workers and not with the comfortable people among 
whom we were born. We must, furthermore, catch a vision such as she 
caught, a vision of the beauty of which human beings are capable. We must 
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know the “quickening” which came to her, the quickening that comes “when 
the individual is forgotten for the common good.” We must have, finally, 
the determination that gripped and has held her, the determination to make 
our contribution. For there is no escaping the obligation; being on the side 
of the workers means doing our bit. 

_ With Mrs. Vorse that bit was her life. How could she invest it for the 
common good? Not as an organizer, not as a labor leader. Such must come 
from the ranks of those to whom long privation and struggle have taught 
long patience. But she could write. She could try to make others see what 
she had seen, feel what she had felt, try to make them as angry as she had 
become, try to make them share the vision and the quickening too. 

She has tried and she has succeeded. What had she in her hand? A pen. 
And that pen has worked its magic upon tens of thousands of us who had to 
be awakened from our lethargy and indifference. 

This is a great book. Mary Heaton Vorse indisputably has the authentic 
touch, and years of discipline have trained it to the point of producing dis- 
tinguished literature. But this book is more than distinguished literature, it 
is distinguished living. Such living, however, as any one of us could accom- 
plish if we had enough righteous indignation and religious consecration for it. 
Life lived—let us face it once and for all—outside the pale of our conven- 
tional middle-class world, but life lived as no one of us can afford not to live 
it since we have but one life for holy ends. 

HELEN G. Murray. 


THE BANKRUPT SCIENTIST 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, by BERTRAND RusseELL. Henry Holt, $2.00. 
RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES OF LirE, by WiLL1aM McDoucati. Duke University Press, 


$3.00. 
HE English have an admirable tradition of writing popular science in 
a fashion both popular and scientific. These two books, one by an emi- 
nent British mathematician, the other by a well-known psychologist, scarcely 
represent the genre at its best. Professor McDougall has collected a num- 
ber of addresses and essays on his several hobbies of psychical research, 
eugenics and race differences; only the brief title paper and one or two others 
touch upon religion. Bertrand Russell has concocted for American consump- 
tion a characteristic vehicle for the display of his wit and literary brilliance. 
Mr. Russell is, of course, a privileged character; and he speaks by the grace 
of science, which fortunately works ex opere operato. But it is to be doubted 
whether a single American religious writer could be found who would not 
be ashamed to toss off a volume so thin, so full of complacent ignorance, so 
cocksure and bumptious, and so ill-considered and inconsequential; or 
whether if he could he would secure a reputable publisher. Mr. Russell is an 
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interesting conversationalist; and we have taught him that we are willing to 
pay good money to see him exhibit his talents on the books he has lately 
looked into. But doubtless religion will survive this performance if science 
can. 

Mr. Russell is no historical scholar; he contents himself for half the vol- 
ume with retelling anecdotes and legends, mostly recollected from Andrew 
D. White, which served their purpose a generation ago in the struggle against 
narrow orthodoxy but have since disappeared from serious history. But 
though he is not learned, he is an intelligent man, and his remarks on the 
bearing of present-day science upon present-day theology, though over-sim- 
plified and seldom profound, are often sensible and occasionally acute. It is 
true that psychologists have abandoned a substantial soul, or self, and find 
the continuity of personality dependent on neural habits. It is also true that 
belief in a future life has ceased to have much influence even on those who 
have not consciously rejected it. On the vexed question of determinism and 
the “principle of uncertainty,” Mr. Russell points out that while the scientist 
must always assume determinism as a working hypothesis, he is not bound 
to assert that there are causal laws except where he has actually found them. 
Physics is at present finding that it can, when necessary, operate without the 
assumption of complete determinism—in quantum mechanics—and that it 
may well be possible for it to get along without any more determinism than 
is implied in the laws of probability, whatever that amount may turn out to 
be. The metaphysical arguments pro and con are unaffected. Russell in- 
clines to accept complete determinism as probable and condemns on prag- 
matic grounds the position of those who, like Eddington, take the principle 
of uncertainty as ultimate. And finally, on the third tenet of natural theology, 
the existence of a cosmic purpose, after dissecting the religious pretensions 
of emergent evolution and similar contemporary theories, Russell concludes 
by taking the question out of the realm of argument entirely. ‘Is what has 
happened hitherto evidence of the good intentions of the universe? The uni- 
verse has produced us. But are we really so splendid as to justify such a long 
prologue? ... Only abysmal self-complacency can see in Man a reason which 
Omniscience could consider adequate as a motive for the Creator.” 

He discusses in desultory fashion that popular religious apologetic, the 
appeal to a mystic revelation. He decides that mystic experiences have no 
noetic value: “‘Mysticism expresses an emotion, not a fact; it does not assert 
anything, and therefore can be neither confirmed nor contradicted by 
science,” “T cannot admit any method of arriving at truth except that of 
science, but in the realm of the emotions I do not deny the value of the 
experiences which have given rise to religion. Through association with false 
beliefs, they have led to much evil as well as good; freed from this associa- 
tion, it may be hoped that the good alone will remain.” 
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Two more general philosophical points cannot, however, be passed over 
in silence. Russell is as always deeply entangled in the mazes of subjectivism 
and is still capable of such a gem of confusion as: “The data for both physics 
and psychology are events which, in some sense, happen in the brain.” More- 
over, his whole conception of the nature of knowledge is such as to exclude 
questions of values from any rational determination. Science has nothing to 
say about values; and since “whatever knowledge is attainable must be at- 
tained by scientific methods; and what science cannot discover, mankind can- 
not know,” there can be no criticism of values whatever—the whole of ethics 
is a mere matter of personal taste. “Questions as to ‘values’—that is to say, 
as to what is good or bad on its own account, independently of its effects— 
lie outside the domain of science. I draw the further conclusion, that ques- 
tions as to ‘values’ lie wholly outside the domain of knowledge.’ Such a con- 
clusion would lead most men to re-examine the notion of knowledge which 
forced it. Knowledge can be construed in many ways; but on any list of the 
impossible ways Russell’s views would stand high. It might be suggested that 
on his own showing, ‘questions as to what is true or false on its own account, 
independently of its effects,’ would entail the same dubious consequences; 
they would lie outside the domain of science and of knowledge. 

In a few concluding pages Russell barely touches on issues far more sig- 
nificant for any present conflict of religion and science than the time-worn 
bones he has been rattling. Science has won the battle with theology; Chris- 
tianity has been purified, and nearly cured of the desire to persecute. But 
there is genuine conflict between religion and the fruits of the scientific tech- 
nique, not only the practical results of industrialism and war, but the temper 
of mind to which it leads, full of a sense of limitless power, of arrogant cer- 
tainty, and of pleasure in manipulation even of human material. And there 
is bitter warfare between science and the newer religions that are taking the 
place of Christianity and repeating the errors of which Christianity has re- 
pented. ‘‘We are all now convinced that the persecutors of Galileo did not 
know all truth, but some of us seem less certain about Hitler or Stalin.” Here 
are new faiths and new fights; but though the publishers play them up for all 
they are worth, Russell wastes a mere five pages on them. 

Professor McDougall is a scientific heretic, a Lamarckian, devoted to 
eugenics and psychical research, and in psychology an animist. “It seems to 
be my fate to espouse unpopular causes,” he confesses, ‘‘but to support them 
so temperately and with so much critical reserve that I am as little acceptable 
to the minority in opposition as to the dominant crowd.” He started as a 
skeptic and agnostic, but was forced by the pressure of the evidence during 
more than forty years of cold and skeptical inquiry to a “‘more liberal posi- 
tion,” in which he has joined “the progressive, large-minded biologists ar- 
rayed against a few ultra-conservative reactionaries, survivals from the nine- 
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teenth century, too old and too set in their ways of thinking to desert the 
dogmas of their youth.” Our ignorance of man’s nature is what prevents the 
development of the social sciences. Advance along this line has been ham- 
pered and retarded “‘by the obstinate prejudice that man is a machine, that 
he may be interpreted and explained without remainder in terms of the prin- 
ciples of physical science, a corollary from the larger prejudice that the whole 
universe is but a mechanical system.” ‘One step of advance we have made: 
namely, we have learnt that it is not true that ‘all men are created equal,’ in 
the sense that they are of equal natural endowments; rather, some men and 
some races of men are more highly endowed than others—have reached a 
higher level in the evolutionary scale.” Of these, McDougall has a fondness 
for the Nordics, and for their British branch in particular; though he is 
pleased to note that “the National Socialist government in Germany has 
evinced a lively interest in the quality and composition of the nation,” and 
affords an outstanding instance of eugenic progress. 

Such cold and skeptical inquiry has led McDougall to the position that 
man is more than a machine. In the essay on religion, which he finds his 
scientific friends refuse to take seriously, he is impressed by the mutability of 
scientific theories. Determinism is “gone, undermined, disreputable, shown 
to be nothing more than an irrational prejudice, or at best a methodological 
assumption.’ Natural selection has ‘‘gone the way of exploded dogmas.” 
The principles of the great Newton also now belong to the past. Biological 
and psychological science support the religious demand that man is a spiritual 
being devoted to the true, the good and the beautiful; what we call spiritual 
in man is the highest part of his nature, and in such experiences man makes 
contact with an aspect of the universe that is real and supremely important, 
and shares in it and partakes of it. It is now a matter of general agreement 
among biologists that mind is the essential active agent in evolution. Mecha- 
nistic biology is bankrupt, so is mechanistic psychology. The larger and higher 
activities of man conform to laws quite other than the laws of physics. Every 
instance of purposive activity points beyond itself to a larger purpose of 
which it is but a momentary and fragmentary expression. Man’s activities 
are logical. It is inconceivable that this logical power is the product of the 
processes of organic evolution. 

These comforting assertions Mr. McDougall has no space to substantiate 
with evidence; we must accept them on the authority of his critical scientific 
judgment as exhibited elsewhere in the volume. On the questions of fact, as 
to biological opinion, Mr. Russell flatly contradicts him; and he himself 
acknowledges that from his fellow-scientists he has met only loss of reputa- 
tion, unpopularity, slanderous misrepresentation and scornful hostility. Per- 


ia * . . . 
haps there are not so many “progressive and large-minded biologists” as he 
assumes. 
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Mr. Russell repeats the time-honored criticisms of natural theology and of 
religious intolerance, which he acknowledges to be no longer necessary. Pro- 
fessor McDougall reiterates the well-worn defenses of supernaturalism, 
which he admits are no longer convincing. To an informed man both these 
books are worthless; to the plain reader, both are misleading and fallacious. 
There is not a minister in the land, however humble, who does not know 
more about religion than these esteemed authors, and is not capable of writ- 
ing a better book about it. How long will our superstitious reverence for all 
those who wrap themselves in the cloak of ‘‘science”’ permit us to put up with 
those who, ignorant of the very meaning of religion, contemptuously put it 
in its place or condescendingly bear it gifts? 

JouN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


THE CONSTITUTION, THEN AND NOW 


AN Economic INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, by CHARLES 
A. Bearp. With New Introduction. Macmillan, $2.00. 
HE republication of Charles A. Beard’s dn Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States is a welcome variation in the 
publishing season. If the book had not been first published twenty-three years 
ago it would now be universally hailed as a most powerful and timely contri- 
bution to the present national controversy on the nature and reform of our 
Constitution. I hail it anyway. It is an old book with a new introduction 
which can do more than any book I know to destroy the popular and fatuous 
illusions surrounding the American Constitution. 

Professor Beard’s theses were shockingly revolutionary when they were 
first brought out in 1913, but they have now become tolerably familiar to 
most scholars. Unfortunately, the great masses of Americans still are not 
aware of these conclusions. They still regard the Constitution as a sacred 
thing in itself, made out of an abstract fabric known as democratic principles, 
and given to the American nation by a unified group of unselfish super-pa- 
triots who saw with clear eye the difficulties and dangers of the nation of 
the future. Over against this guileless and unanalytical view of the Constitu- 
tion Professor Beard sets forth a series of well-buttressed conclusions which 
are completely devastating. 

He shows that the movement for the Constitution was fostered and devel- 
oped largely by the economic interest groups of the period, particularly the 
holders of public securities, the money manipulators, the manufacturers and 
the shipping interests. He shows that a great propertyless group of voters 
was disfranchised because of the property qualifications for voting in the 
various colonies. He shows that about three-quarters of the adult males of 
the colonies failed to vote on the ratification of the Constitution and that 
probably not more than one-sixth of the adult males voted on the question, 
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Most telling and significant of all, he brings out the fact that the Constitution 
was based upon a fundamental misconception of the nature of government 
in relation to private property; namely, that certain private property rights 
exist anterior to government, and are and should be considered above the 
reach of majority control. 

The chief value of the revival of Professor Beard’s book at the present 
moment is that his picture of the struggle for the Constitution in 1787 sup- 
plies us with a direct analogy to the economic struggle for the alteration of 
the Constitution today. If property interests controlled the fight for the Con- 
stitution in 1787, and if leading citizens were dominated by economic motives 
then, how much more clearly it can be seen that the struggle for the revision 
of the Constitution today is a struggle between manufacturing, landed and 
financial interests on the one side, and the great propertyless masses of people 
on the other. In 1787 the property interests wanted to redeem their bonds 
at par and to buy valuable things with their currency. So they favored a 
strong central government that would redeem their government securities at 
par and prevent devaluation of the currency. The words that were used by 
the property defenders of the new Constitution were not very important. 
Such terms as democracy, law and order, the rights of man and established 
government are often masks for the realities that lie behind, such as taxes, 
profits, redemption at par and debt settlements. 

In 1936 the great property interests of America want a weak central gov- 
ernment because they fear more than anything else the regulation of their 
profits and their industrial practices by a central democratic power. The 
threat to the property interests in 1787 was a threat of dissolution, disorder 
and chaos. The threat to property interests in 1936 is the threat against 
monopoly, economic manipulation, speculation, merchandising ballyhoo and 
cream-skimming by high insiders, which have become the chief means of 
acquiring great fortunes in the machine age. 

A moment's reflection will show that the states under the present Constitu- 
tion are utterly unable to regulate and control the great corporate interests 
which now operate banks, railroads, manufactures and merchandising be- 
cause these interests are interstate in their character. To protect the common 
consumers and workers from exploitation, we need national policies in the 
field of corporate regulation, old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, minimum wages, minimum working hours, workmen’s com. 
pensations and government ownership. As long as the Constitution stands, 
obstructing the pathway to the development of national economic policies 
with its antiquated provision that the federal government’s power is limite¢ 
to interstate commerce, the Liberty Leaguers, the labor profiteers, the rug: 
ged individualists at two hundred thousand dollars a year, the stock market 
manipulators, and the poor-are-pampered window gazers at the Unior 
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League clubs, will be protected from the consequences of their own selfish 
social order. 

Of course, Professor Beard does not say these things. He makes no at- 
tempt to draw a moral lesson for 1936 from his analysis. He confines him- 
self to a scholarly study of the economic forces which created the Constitu- 
tion, and in his new introduction he points out that he has never described 
the economic interpretation of the Constitution as the only possible interpre- 
tation, but has only tried to exclude other emphases. Circumstances, how- 
ever, gave his book national emphasis in 1913 when Theodore Roosevelt 
stood for the new nationalism. Similar circumstances seem destined to ele- 
vate the book to great political importance again in the movement for funda- 
mental reform which is growing out of and away from the New Deal. 

PauL BLANSHARD. 


THE SOUL OF A KING 


ALBERT OF Betctum, by EMILE CAMMAERTS. Macmillan, $5.00. 


HERE is reason for believing that no ruler of our day has exercised a 

more completely beneficent spiritual influence upon his people than did 
Albert of Belgium. It was a remarkable contribution of the spirit which he 
made. Simple, modest, straightforward, of an unusual sincerity, courageous, 
steadfast, and conscientious to a degree that others might have deemed for 
themselves a handicap, he possessed a grandeur of spirit well matching his 
great height of person and he infused a harrassed and riven nation with a 
spiritual power.of extraordinary consequence. 

M. Cammaerts, experienced in history and biography, does a thing not at 
all usual. In his story of Albert he devotes 241 out of 477 pages to war and 
still others to war’s forerunners and consequences, and still brings out un- 
smudged those chief and peaceful gifts of the spirit which Albert made to his 
people. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast in dynastic successions than the 
atmospheres in which Albert received the throne from an embittered uncle 
and relinquished it to a beloved son. The author is visibly restrained in pic- 
turing the contrast of the first succession when the grudging, fisted hands of 
Leopold II had in death to release the kingdom to Albert I whom he “had 
not given... many opportunities to prepare for the part he was to play.” 

Albert succeeded a King who had almost completely alienated from him- 
self every element of his nation, from the queen and princesses to the peasants 
and reds, excepting only some capitalistic industrialists. In the company of 
Baroness Vaughan he had withdrawn from society, the court, parliamentary 
functions and the public in general, except on the most importunate occasions. 
He was bitter and rebellious; the public was bitter and wrathful. The ex- 
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tremists in press and parliament dipped in gall when they wrote and talked 
about the ruler who had made over to them an African empire eighty times 
the size of Belgium and fabulously rich. 

Into the black breach created by his uncle’s later life and death stepped 
Albert and Elisabeth. There was wizardry in what happened, wizardry ot 
the spirit. It started very soon after his accession, when socialists viec 
with Catholics in their warming reception of the young King. Arts anc 
sciences, education, labor and capital, religious toleration, public health 
sports, the franchise, colonial policy in Congo, socialism and communism 
linguistic bitterness between Flemings and Walloons, Belgian neutrality guar. 
anteed by treaties of 1839 and 1870, all shared the King’s attention. Severa 
of those problems were unique to Belgium and some were of an especial bit 
terness there. 

In almost none of those matters was Albert an expert. “In every depart 
ment of his activity, there probably lived in his time men of more outstand 
ing merit. He might have met, and he no doubt met, greater statesmen, gen 
erals, engineers, students of social and scientific questions, more discriminat 
ing art-lovers and better trained sportsmen, but he possessed to the highes' 
degree this quality of ‘all roundness’ which allowed him to express sounc 
views on almost any subject, and to make some personal contributions te 
those with which he was more closely acquainted. In a world of specialists 
he excelled not only through the vast store of information which he had ac 
cumulated, but through his ability in discerning in it some guiding principle 
which inspired his own conduct.” 

Albert’s mountain climbing which finally brought the end, so tragic, wa 
for him no mere weight-reducing, muscle-strengthening, obstacle-conquer 
ing exercise. It was part of a lifelong spiritual quest. His ‘‘moral liber 
ation,” he called it. Mountains did things to his soul. The alpenstock aide: 
his spiritual ascent, as did the prayer book and Imitation of Christ whicl 
were so constantly his bedside companions. Alike when he “‘dunked” his rol 
with his Alpine guide and re-picked the edelweiss of his betrothal days fo 
his beloved Queen, “‘ma femme,” he cracked the ever-forming crust of con 
ventionality and drank of the understanding waters of deep human affection 

I had seen and heard Albert on several occasions, but always as King an 
in public. But I can never forget a personal audience with him. One summe 
day he graciously received me in his study in the Brussels palace. Gone wa 
the stiff uniform of the general and the slightly hesitant, querying attitud 
of the public place. The gracious gentleman who rose from his comfortabl 
desk chair to meet and greet me half way across the study, was a symphon 
in brown. Everything was brown—hair, clothes, shoes. The tan Windso 
tie loosely lying beneath the brown mustache seemed full of art and gentl 
ness and autumn nature. He spoke his ideas with the deliberateness that wz 
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his habit (“The Coburgs develop slowly,” he once said), first in French, later 
shifting to English—another gracious gesture to his visitor. We spoke of 
Congo, of African art and education, of Lindbergh who had a few days since 
flown the Atlantic, of International Rotary with which he had just mingled 
at Ostend, of James J. Hill with whom he had driven a locomotive on his 
American journey, of ‘‘his son’s” recent visit to our Congo mission work. 
And all his converse was lighted from the inner spirit of the man. Lind- 
bergh’s youth, careful attention and courage; Hill’s vision of a transconti- 
nental; the religious concept in African life and the indispensable religious 
motivation of modern education for the African; the implication of Rotarian 
ideals girdling the earth; Prince Leopold’s estimate of Congo native welfare 
—everywhere unhurried spading into sub-surface causation and ideals. 

On the wall behind him was a large canvass of the Kivu mountains em- 
braced by the Albert National Park in Congo, a game and nature preserve 
among the finest and most primitive in the world established by warm col- 
laboration between Carl Akeley, the King and a few other devoted nature 
lovers. The King turned and his glance followed mine to the glorious heights 
of the Mountains of the Moon. ‘‘Mr. Akeley painted that,” he said; “I have 
received it since his death. Ah, what a man and what a spirit Akeley was!” 

Some time later he flew from Greece to Congo and back, 7,000 miles in 
thirteen days, just to inspect that park. “I use an aeroplane,” he said, “to 
accustom the Belgians to this new mode of transport, just as my great-grand- 
father Louis Philippe took the train to reassure his Parisians.” 3 

“Albrecht Lackland,” his cousin Wilhelm was reported scornfully to have 
called him during the four years he persistently defended his only remaining 
twenty square miles of Belgian territory against Wilhelm’s attacks. But 
when attack had failed and defense had won and the proud cousin was in 
flight to Doorn, “Albrecht Lackland”’ returned amid the almost delirious 
adulation of his people to make the crowning contributions of his life. He led 
their material rehabilitation, he eased religious wounds, he stemmed lin- 
guistic bitterness, he aided the arts, he stimulated science, he held up high 
ideals for Congo administration, he mediated between parties and between 
classes, and he affectionately brought his heir with him into greater and 
greater public responsibility. ; 

If any say Albert was made a great figure by the war, let it be asked in 
reply how many figures of high rank, emerging from that war, made wide 
continuing moral contributions thereafter? Albert did, and continued to do 
so to the day of his untimely death. 

And when that day came, so tragic, every element in the nation was rep- 
resented in the tributes paid his spiritual and temporal kingship. On his 
triumphal re-entry into Brussels in 1918 the King had “passed on his way the 
Maison du Peuple (socialist headquarters) where, owing to the death of one 
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of our friends, the red flag was flying at half-mast. He saluted the rec 
flag. Tomorrow the Labor party, republican and socialist, will respectfully 
lower its flag in honour of his memory. ... He was the ideal incarnation of 
that ‘republican monarchy’ which the authors of our constitutions wishec 
deliberately to create in 1831.” So wrote the socialists’ veteran leader, Emile 
Vandervelde, on the eve of the King’s funeral. 

“A prince is merely a man who has more duties to fulfill than others,” his 
parents had taught him. He lived that truth and passed it on visibly to his 
son. And when this second succession came, a nation heartbroken at the 
cruel tragedy which had taken from them Albert, the greatest moral leader 
and unifier of their century of nationhood, pressed close about his heir, Leo: 
pold III, and at the close of his accession speech, with its grasp of the same 
ideals, paid him the top tribute of their love and loyalty, “ ‘King Albert’ is 
still at the head of his people!” 

And while Belgium and her former allies were paying tributes, from acros: 
the Rhine came this, in the Berliner Tageblatt, at the close of a warm eulogy 
from a people whose whole history had probably been changed by ten days 
resistance of a king sternly loyal to right and justice: “In this critical momen 
in the struggle for a European order, Europe loses the hand of a guide 
Albert the good.” 

Emory Ross. 


A NOVELIST’S VIEW OF FREEDOM 


Mopern Man: His BELIEF AND BEHAVIOR, by Harvey Fercusson. Knopf, $2.75. 


R. FERGUSSON, distinguished novelist of American life, has writter 

a stimulating individual and social ethic for the average intelligen 

“modern man.” The author’s practical aims are ably stated; but the argu 
ment leaves much to be desired on the theoretical side. 

The main thesis may be briefly summarized. For the present comple: 
social mechanism to operate successfully, two comprehensive ethical princi 
ples need to be rendered effective in the individual: honesty (including suc 
virtues as punctuality) and emotional balance (or living without violence) 
A small community may well control a larger area of the individual’s be 
havior; but a highly developed society must leave open a wide field fo 
spontaneous action, especially for the mobility of an individual passing fror 
one social group to another in accordance with his growing experience. 

Moreover, in a pioneering society, ruthless exploiters with inflexible put 
poses may be at a premium; but they become positively dangerous to a 
intricate social mechanism such as ours. We need at present to cultivate e 
pert men of action who respect their engagements and promises as legal cor 
tracts and who perform their specialized activities after the manner of th 
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accomplished artist. Failing in this, we shall succumb to the tendency of 
being ruled by savages, with ineffective intellectuals at the opposite extreme, 
the wide intervening gap being filled by automatons and neurotics. 

For the achievement of emotional balance we can no longer rely with the 
primitive savage on extrinsic social support, or with the medieval penitent 
on the fostering of opposite extremes (such as sensuality and asceticism). 
We must rely more than ever on the individual himself. All the faith and 
morality that the modern man needs he will find as he gravitates naturally 
to the social group best suited to his capacities. 

Group balance, too, is the product of ordered movement and change. But 
this process is hindered, and moral bewilderment is produced, by the minor 
group values set up in opposition to genuine social necessities. Hence the 
village must refrain from imposing its morality upon the metropolis (the 
relative stability of the village and of the metropolis differing in kind) ; and 
the industrial city (relatively the least stable among our typical communities ) 
needs to develop a group morality suited to its size. In general, our confused 
morality (based as it is on working hypotheses, on ancient assumption and on 
considerable bewilderment) demands replacement by a morality based on 
intellectual integrity. 

The author’s chief opposition is to the “illusion of choice.” Functionally, 
the belief in free will is declared to be a doubtful expedient of regressive 
social groups anxious to sacrifice spontaneous action for specious certainty 
and social control; thus the man who wins social approval is lauded as 
“strong-willed,” whereas the man who comes under social disapproval is 
disparaged as ‘“‘weak-willed.’”’ As respects typical philosophic theories con- 
cerning ‘“‘volition,” Mr. Fergusson finds Professor Irwin Edman’s expressed 
belief in practical and moral freedom within the limits of natural conditions 
(or a fact-consequence determinism) self-contradictory. In contrast, the 
author, setting up a most dubious disjunction, maintains that “either all men 
are responsible for their acts, or none is.’’ Comparing the supposition of 
alternatives with the double vision of a drunken man, Mr. Fergusson informs 
us that “only one form of behavior lies before any individual at any given 
time, and it remains to be discovered.”’ The latter admission, it would seem, 
renders the doctrine stated a gratuitous postulate. 

Why should not the actual human experience of facing a choice between 
possible alternative courses of action be taken at its face value? Extreme 
determinists and extreme indeterminists alike fail to free themselves from 
the usual assumptions made in their unending controversy and to conceive 
the whole issue in a way more consonant with human experience. (Professor 
Morris R. Cohen’s suggestions concerning polar concepts are quite pertinent 
at this point.) Again, we may observe in passing that the deprecated sep- 
aration of reflection and action is not confined to the modern man and that 
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this separation loses much of its appearance of being anomalous if we ar 
willing to give up the unproved belief that the human intellect has evolvec 
as an aid to human action and survival. . 

Woven into the main exposition, the reader will find interesting excursion 
into biology, discussions of writers (e.g. James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Marce 
Proust and Joseph Wood Krutch), and observations on American city lif 
(“New York wastes human energy because too much energy is poured inte 
it and because it bears a social burden that should be spread over many 
cities”). The practical ethico-social suggestions made are, in the main, timel, 
and quite germane to actual social conditions and needs. 

RicHARD Hope. 


TWO ROADS TO FREEDOM 


Tue Freepom or Man, by ArTuuR H. Compton. Yale University Press, $2.00. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE ConcEepTs OF Mopern SCIENCE, by OLIveR L. Reser. Macmillan 

$3.50. 

T is not altogether unlikely that someone will one day succeed in bringing 

together in one volume the holy scriptures of modern science and modert 
philosophy. Such a collection would not need to differ radically from th 
form and arrangement of our present Bible. It would necessarily contain a1 
analogue to Genesis, a scientific cosmogony. Its Exodus could recount thi 
escape of the chosen thinkers from the nineteenth century house of material 
istic bondage into the promised land flowing with the milk and honey of Ein 
steinian relativity and Heisenbergian indeterminacy. A compendium of som 
of the brighter utopian showings of ‘‘the things which must be hereafter, 
might well serve as a concluding Book of Revelation. 

Whether or not the two books before us for review are destined to becom 
canonical in such a collection, it would require the gift of prophecy to foretell 
But this much may be confidently asserted: each in its own distinctive wa 
represents an earnest and vigorous effort to restore to the forlorn conterr 
porary a confidence in the widely challenged dogma of human freedom. Fo 
Professor Compton, this gospel is merely a vindication, against the claims o 
a now outmoded scientific materialism, of the consoling and essential trut 
of the original Christian evangel. Professor Reiser, on the other hand, as 
religious humanist and professional philosopher, sees both historical Chris 
tianity and historical scientific materialism as outmoded forms requiring sut 
stantial reworking in the light of freshly found evidence. Professor Comy 
ton, in short, is a champion of Christian theism with all its corollaries of d 
vine free will and immortal souls; Professor Reiser, on the contrary, is prt 
pared to throw the eternal verities and human values into the crucible c 
contemporary science, in the confident hope that whatever survives the fier 
ordeal will represent all that is deserving of survival. 
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The solid rock upon which Professor Compton seeks to build his temple 
of human freedom is the much-heralded Heisenbergian “‘principle of uncer- 
tainty.” In brief, this principle asserts our experimental inability to discover 
strict causality operating predictably in the case of individual events occur- 
ring on the microscopic level. Laboratory evidence supports the view that 
our knowledge of the behavior of electrons, protons and such, is only sta- 
tistical in character, that while it is possible to predict their aggregate be- 
havior, such predictions are not valid for individual members of the group. 
Applied to human behavior this implies that what appears as a breach of the 
laws of molecular motion resulting from the incursion of an act of free will 
is, as a matter of fact, entirely consistent with natural laws, for the sufficient 
reason that these laws, being statistical, take no account of individual cases 
as such. Thus, so far as physics is concerned, we remain free to follow the 
promptings of common sense and to conceive our deliberate actions as free 
from the tyranny of the laws of physics. With this magna charta of moral 
freedom as his warrant, Professor Compton goes on in the ensuing chapters 
to rehabilitate, in the light of contemporary scientific knowledge, many of 
the essential dogmas of the Christian religion. 

Certain doubts disturb the serenity of these comfortable conclusions. To 
begin with, the principle of uncertainty, when interpreted not merely nega- 
tively, as a statement of the limitations inherent in experimental science, but 
positively, as throwing light on the actual state of affairs in nature, is out- 
running its own evidence. If, as seems to be the case, we need at the very 
least a beam of light to permit us to observe natural happenings, and if, as 
again seems the case, this beam of light disturbs to an unpredictable degree 
the more minute happenings we are interested in observing, then that is a 
“photocentric predicament” and, like Professor Perry’s well known “ego- 
centric predicament,” cannot be legitimately employed to prove or disprove 
either side of the argument. 

Furthermore, Professor Compton makes no attempt to preserve human 
freedom from anything but the domination of the laws of physics. As a 
physicist, he excuses himself from the wider and more arduous task of re- 
futing psychological determinism. Yet it is this latter form of determinism 
which most of us would feel to be the real enemy before the gates of our free- 
dom. Granted that physical laws are impotent to compromise the liberty of 
our choices, there remain those subtler and more insidious psychical coercions 
intervening between the self and the possibility of a morally free act. 

Professor Reiser builds on a much broader base. Applying the doctrine 
of emergence and the standpoint of Gestalt psychology and field physics, he 
attempts to strike a juste milieu between the older mechanical materialism 
with its denial of novelty and freedom, and the old supernaturalism with its 
implication of a radical dualism. For him, freedom is a progressive attain- 
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ment, an emergent rooted in the subsoil of physical and biological process but 
thrusting its aspiring branches into the upper air of a new region of autono- 
mous and truly human activity. Displaying a wide acquaintance with latter 
day physical, biological and psychological science as well as with the refine- 
ments of modern mathematical logic, he makes an impressive statement of 
the case for what he chooses to call ‘“emergent materialism,” which envisages 
a world of which morals and poetry are no less real and significant com- 
ponents than the laws of motion and Maxwell’s electro-magnetic equations. 

Doubt sets in, however, when one is told in the chapter, “The Religion of 
Light,” that religion is au fond a positive phototropism, and Plato’s analogy 
of the sun to the idea of the good is interpreted as a variety of sun-worship. 
Again, it seems to the present reviewer regrettable that Part II, ‘Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences,” should proceed on the assumption that further ad- 
vance in the social sciences waits upon the application to social phenomena of 
the categories and principles of the natural sciences. The social scientist is 
thus invited to an attempt to formulate with mathematical precision the so- 
cial corollaries to such physical laws as those of least action and entropy. Is 
not this in effect a denial of the reality of emergence, an unconscious rever- 
sion to that mechanistic denial of novelty which the earlier discussion so defi- 
nitely repudiated ? 

We conclude, then, that of these two roads to freedom, the one, Compton 
Avenue, runs from the physics of today straight back to the theology of the 
day before yesterday, while Reiser Road, starting out likewise from the 
science of today, leads the reader, in spite of some strange turns and twists 
and a few blind alleys, in the general direction of the theology of the day 
after tomorrow. 

RoNALD B. LEVINSON. 


PURITANISM TRANSCENDENT AND DECADENT 


Tue THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM JAMES, by RALPH BARTON Perry. Two vol- 
umes. Little, Brown, $12.00. 
Tue Last Puriran, by GeorGe SANTAYANA. Scribner’s, $2.75. 
HE saga of the James family is here so transparently told as actually to 
appear to be telling itself. There is no higher tribute to authorship 
through editorship of letters than the unconsciousness of interference from 
the author-editor which attends the reading of these packed volumes. And 
what a saga is here unfolded! There welled up from my southwestern psyche, 
in many an interval of this exciting narrative, the reminiscences of that other 
family which gave America Frank and Jesse James. There is audacity of the 
mind as there is of the trigger. Banditry may be spiritual as well as carnal. 
I commend both sagas to all good Americans. 
The previously published letters of William James made evident that be- 
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hind the two famous sons, William and Henry, was a father worthy to be 
famous, as well as a wealthy and powerful grandfather. The father, to this 
one reader of the two present volumes, stands out as more massive than 
either son. 

Henry James, Sr., was born either too early or too late, however, as his 
son William said, to achieve the influence to which his capacity entitled him. 
“He brought a theological message,” to quote the editor of this study, ‘‘to 
an untheological age.” The form of his teaching was unacceptable to the 
secular, and the content, which he himself conceived as religious, was even 
more unacceptable to religious people. He cried in the wilderness of life 
against every form, from ecclesiasticism in institutions to prevailing political 
modes, generalizing all as “these imbecile old inheritances of church and 
state.” “Nothing at all alien to spirit seemed to him befitted the spirit, and 
yet the life of the spirit could not thunder out... the whole of it,”’ as he once 
bewailed, ‘‘all at once and forevermore.” A staggered expression of truth 
would thus seem to require a strategy for unfolding the inner life, but this 
sturdy patriarch was impatient of strategy anywhere and everywhere. 

Of the sons, Henry is revealed in this classic genealogy as the favorite of 
his mother and as by far the most civilized (conventionalized) of the three. 
William, to whom the second volume is given entire, is like his father a vol- 
cano, but one brought under control. He, too, distrusts strategy in the large 
as sterile intellectualism. The reality of the senses and of the feelings seems 
to him more solid and true than any results of the mind, though the mind is 
ornamental and very highly useful. Though frequenting, as Perry says, ‘‘the 
intellectual underworld,” the son surrendered to civilization, fitting himself 
into the demands of professional life and mundane affairs as his father could 
not. They both distrust bigness, despise sham, and repel instantly every in- 
croachment of externals upon the inner life of man. They together do much 
to illustrate, from angles as remote as the theological and the artistic, the 
historic type of American individualism. 

If the individualism which they represent seems now outmoded, it is be- 
cause the autonomy of the present moment, for which father and son in dif- 
ferent ways stood, appears somewhat illusory when projected as a career-line 
into a precarious future. If the good human life could be miraculously re- 
newed at each moment, instead of petering out as it dips to the valleys of life 
and flapping as it soars over the hills, we should find in the lives of this father 
and son its emotional and intellectual pattern. Failing that miracle, the father 
clearly lacked strategy in his life, both in living it and in writing it; and the 
son reflected the same lack in his near disdain for system and consistency. 


* * * * * 


Santayana, better than any other American philosopher, represents an in- 
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dividualism antithetical to that of the Jameses. Son of an individualistic 
father and an individualistic mother, he was born to live out the antinomy of 
two such autonomies (an antinomy of two countries as well as of two autono- 
mous individuals). Life early presented him, as he has elsewhere said, with 
a choice between Catholicism and disillusion. ‘‘I was never afraid of disillu- 
sion, and I have chosen it.” The finest passage of all his work is quoted te 
end this novel, a passage which offers the form of illusion as the only security 
against complete disillusion. The dilemma which every single moment of 
experience presents by virtue of being something in itself, to be accepted 
merely for what it is, and at the same time being a representative of some: 
thing beyond itself—this dilemma leaves the indubitable intellectual “catch” 
unsatisfactory in its thinness and the action which it indicates both uncertain 
and insecure. A life so divided can achieve individuality only through some 
strategy of wise intermissions of its two parts. The practice of this strategy 
turns, on the one side, upon the “trick of arresting the immediate” so as to 
fixate it for contemplation, and then, on the other side, of letting go in aban- 
don to whole-souled action. 

Now Santayana, an adept at the first, is a failure at the second. All his 
work reduces to the clarification of the division in man between animal and 
pure spirit, and the celebration of the side which he himself has mastered, 
that is the side of fancy, of imagination. The demands of action, which he 
acknowledges and praises, he nevertheless cannot meet. The fulfillment of 
those demands he leaves to others. 

This memoir-novel elaborates the tragedy of such a division of labor by 
showing the relative failure of each life when lived apart from the other 
The puritanism which is here worked out to self-cancellation is over-devotion 
to the inner life: “integrity of purpose and scorn of all compromises, prac. 
tical or theoretical.” It is clear that from any all-round ideal such a life must 
fail. His puritan becomes “the last puritan” because he convinced himself 

on puritan grounds, that it was wrong to be a puritan. . . and remained < 
puritan notwithstanding.” The hero of the tale grows up in wealth with ; 
deep sense of stewardship, devotes his life to doing good, but never enjoy: 
for its own sake anything he does. The men whom he befriends accept his 
gifts while deprecating the giver (because he can never put himself into hi: 
gift) and the women whom he would marry accept the compliment but de 
cline the responsibility (because what they want is a lover, not dutiful love) 
This hero loses his life trivially, and his beneficences are enjoyed by thos 
who joy to forget his memory. 

There is here, let it be sensed, no diatribe against what is vulgarly calle 
puritanism. The picture is more subtle than that and much more considerate 
It could hardly be otherwise, for Santayana is the hero of the tale; he draw 
himself. But which self? James once characterized him as ““half-Spaniard 
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Santayana is drawn in the novel as another character entirely, a cousin of the 
first, who is devoted to action and who puts himself into every thrust, whether 
of love or of learning, but who as a result never achieves full devotion to any 
system of values, either intellectual or emotional. It is diverting to observe 
that the character who enjoys the tale as acted is the one who lives to enjoy 
the tale as here told. 

Santayana, as he elsewhere tells us, had never wanted to be a professor. 
He hated being a professor, and left the job at the first practical opportunity. 
He wanted to be a soldier, a man of action. He took as his career a second 
best. But all his devotion to thought and fancy is nostalgic of his first love. 
He once inquired of James, concerning the reception of The Life of Reason, 
as to whether any of the reviewers had observed what to him was important 
in it, the ‘‘tears.”” He explained to James in the same letter that his exaspera- 
tion at American life in general was “‘at seeing the only things that are beauti- 
ful or worth having, treated as if they were of no account.” Santayana’s 
devotion to imaginative gleams was passionate always, but seldom lacking 
in backward glances at his first but long lost love, the life of action. 


ok * kK 2K 7k 


It is only to William James, of all his academic American friends, it ap- 
pears, that Santayana thus breaks down and cries. (“I know you are human 
and tolerant to anything, however alien, that smells of blood.”’) Not to phi- 
losopher James, however, was this compliment paid, but to “the puzzled 
doctor” who flouted the fine edges of ideas in using words with an abandon 
which befits action alone. Santayana saw in James, one is led to guess, the 
swashbuckler in ideas that Santayana himself had wanted to be on sea or 
land. The fruit of Santayana’s early and final disillusion was this tragic 
thing (subtly identified by him with puritanism), the incapacity ever to devote 
himself fully save to something else than the business in hand. This is the 
final tragedy of life, but a tragedy inflicted upon all sensitive souls by the 
dualism which life itself actually is. George Santayana and William James 
were both poignantly aware of this snake in the garden of life, and each met 
its fangs by exposing himself dressed in death-shrouds of beauty, rugged or 
radiant beauty. Both talked on, chastened by the clairvoyance that it is in 
action not talk that the deepest bitter-sweet of life resides. 

Historically speaking, it is a decadent puritanism which Santayana rep- 
resents. It is a puritanism come to Hamlet-like indecision before conscience, 
rather than the early American type in which conscience drove to action and 
then got catharsis through a robust sense of shame. The last puritan turns 
conscience upon self rather than upon the world or upon fellow-men and goes 
wanly to death under self-flagellation. Santayana (and James, too, for that 
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matter) was an unadjusted son of hardier pioneers who were forced to bal- 
ance their spiritual as well as financial accounts in order to survive at all. 
What we have is a third generation puritanism, petering out when nothing is 
left but pride. Pride, never absent from the original puritan, has in this last 
puritan usurped the place of shame, which must always accompany inordinate 
pride as its price for health. These two men, James and Santayana, represent 
in their antithesis the alpha and the omega of American genius, indeed of 
human genius: the one has life without an adequate strategy; the other has 
strategy without sufficient life. 

Subtle and refined as the strategy of this novel is, unskilled as the philoso- 
pher is at delineating characters from the inside (save when his effort is, as 
it usually is, from the outside), tiresome as a whole as the book is, at the 
heart of this fictionized memoir stands naked, even if too veiledly naked, the 
very heart of philosophy and the veritable fate of man—“‘the tragedy of the 
spirit when it’s not content to understand but wishes to govern.” 

We only add as the sadder moral of a very sad tale that the spirit of man 
cannot but wish to do both. 


T. V. SMITH. 


SOCIAL PLANNING AND THE NEW ECONOMICS 


Economic PLANNING, by G. D. H. Cote. Knopf, $3.00. 

CONTROLLING Depressions, by PAuL H. Douctas. Norton, $3.00. 

GOVERNMENT IN A PLANNED Democracy, by ArTHUR N. Hotcoms. Norton, $2.00. 

THe Economic CONSEQUENCES OF THE New DEAL, by BENJAMIN STOLBERG and WARREN 
J. Vinton. Harcourt Brace, $1.00. 


Tue Tueory oF Economic DEVELOPMENT, by JosepH A. SCHUMPETER. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50. 


INSTITUTIONAL Economics, by JOHN R. Commons. Macmillan, $4.00. 

HREE of the books before us are radically skeptical of the future of 

capitalism. Stolberg and Vinton attack the New Deal, in vivid and tell. 
ing phrase and epithet, condemning President Roosevelt for going in severa 
directions at once, for compromise, and for refusal to attack fundamentals 
Paul H. Douglas, in careful and comprehensive fashion, supported by ar 
impressive array of facts, discusses the control of depressions and outline 
methods of attack, many of which seem far beyond present possibilities. Hi 
concludes that we shall continue to have sharp business depressions, anc 
doubts “whether the capitalistic system can survive more than two or thre 
more.” G, D. H. Cole, building his argument on lucid exposition and world 
embracing erudition, agrees with Dr. Douglas that the present administra 
tion has done as much as lies within the power of any liberal to do, but says 
“In the face of these difficulties it seems to me improbable that Presiden 
Roosevelt, or any other leader of American capitalism, will succeed in ovet 
coming the depression without creating conditions that will set a new cycl 
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of boom and depression in train. For I believe the capitalist system, in its 
developed phases, to be inseparably bound up with these oscillations of eco- 
nomic activity; and I do not believe any sort of planning that is capable of 
removing them to be consistent with the retention of private ownership and 
profit-making enterprise as the basis of the economic system.” 

And it is significant that the veteran economist and publicist, John R. Com- 
mons, in the last chapter of his 900 page discussion of Institutional Eco- 
nomics, likewise expresses his uncertainty concerning the future of capital- 
ism. ‘‘Itis doubtful,” he says, “‘whether, under modern conditions, a decision 
can be reached as to which is the better public policy—the communism of 
Russia, the fascism of Italy, or the banker capitalism of the United States.” 
Professor Commons’ book is in no sense propagandist, but is a highly theo- 
retical and exhaustive discussion of his system of economics concerning which 
he says that some of his readers and students complain that they “‘could not 
understand what I was driving at and that my theories were so personal to 
myself that perhaps nobody could understand them.” _I have some sympathy 
with this judgment of the book; but the final chapter is the more significant 
as expressing the point of view of so ripe a scholar and experienced admin- 
istrator. 

Of course the reason why capitalism is suspect today is that it has failed 
to function in satisfying human wants—whether of labor or business. The 
tragedy of want in the midst of abundance need not be elaborated here. One 
of the causes of this failure is the business cycle—for if we go merrily onward 
with prices forever rising, we should have little ground for economic com- 
plaint. But is the business cycle inevitable? Is it possible so to plan human 
affairs that these recurrent crises may be mitigated or avoided? As we have 
indicated, Mr. Cole believes that business cycles are inevitably connected 
with capitalism in its advanced stages. True, in dynamic periods when mar- 
kets are expanding and old forms of capital goods are being rapidly displaced 
by new, the cycles may be brief and mild; but in the advanced stages of cap- 
italism which we are now experiencing we are witnessing the distintegration 
of a system—Jjust as our fathers saw feudalism and slavery and barter econ- 
omy pass away. 

Professor Douglas, on the other hand, believes that the specific causes 
of particular cycles are perhaps more significant than the causes which are 
common to all—although both Dr. Douglas and Professor Schumpeter, 
agreeing in the special character of each depression and recovery, would as- 
sert that capitalism cannot be dissociated from business cycles. And Professor 
Douglas warns us that recovery from depression is not inevitable. He re- 
counts numerous illustrations of adventitious events which were important 
in turning the scale against many of the depressions of the past. However, 
both men believe that a good many things may be done within the present 
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economic order to promote its better functioning. Mr. Cole, however, holds 
that the business cycle is the inevitable outcome of the operation of the price 
system as used in capitalism. The causes of depression, he contends, “‘lie 
above all else in the maldistribution of spending power which is characteristic 
of capitalism in its more advanced phases.” In other words, any society 
which relies on the automatic maintenance of a balanced relation between 
production and “‘effective demand” is doomed to disillusionment. For it be- 
comes increasingly evident that funds which should be made available for 
consumption are diverted by powerful bankers and financiers to profits and 
production goods. In the nature of capitalistic organization this cannot be 
avoided; for if government attempts to prevent it, the incentive to production 
(profit) will be destroyed. 

It is an interesting fact that every one of the books under review dis- 
parages more or less explicitly the classical economics which even yet is prone 
to assume an “Invisible Hand” which guides the affairs of men and leads 
them, as Mr. Cole says, to give the impression that all is ‘‘almost, if not quite, 
for the best in this best of economic worlds, and that mere man would be 
most unwise to lay sacrilegious hands on the delicately-poised mechanism of 
the economic system.” The economists have clung with exceptional tenacity 
to a conception of economic law which was little short of deterministic. In 
these volumes there is a repudiation of economic determinism in favor of 
what one might call economic vitalism. After all, nothing is just ““economic,” 
insists Dr. Schumpeter. The economist deals with organic and psychical proc: 
esses. Professor Commons builds his whole system upon an interpretation of 
the control of the individual by the group. Perhaps the sociologist and the 
economist will after all lie down together as lion and lamb! Less is being said 
of “economic laws”? and much more of men “‘wanting”’ all manner of things 
and trying in diverse fashions to satisfy these wants. “Goods” and wanting 
persons meet—but the manner of their meeting is subject to the widest varia: 
tion. 

I have indicated in some measure the points of view of Professor Com 
mons and Schumpeter. Both books are in the area of economic theory 
and are of primary interest to the professional economist. The space at my} 
disposal hardly permits me to make extended comment on them except to in 
dicate my judgment that they are of secondary significance to the lay readet 
who is interested in the questions of social justice and expediency. 

The third book in the group may also be dismissed somewhat briefly, al 
though it is of very much greater interest from a practical point of view. Ir 
Government in a Planned Democracy Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe of Harvarc¢ 
University approaches the problem of a planned society from the politica 
point of view. Is a “planned economy” possible in a democracy? Not in the 
sense in which planning prevails in the “‘totalitarian’”’ states—not, that is, sc 
long as courts and legislatures and constitutions continue as basic politica 
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instruments; and when these pass, democracy has disappeared. Such, also, 
is virtually Mr. Cole’s conclusion. ‘The convinced Socialists in the United 
States are evidently still far too few, and of too little influence, to make the 
application of Socialist solutions a possible policy for any administration at 
present. The only thing that is politically practicable for the present is an 
attempt, such as President Roosevelt has been making during the past two 
years, to revivify and reform the capitalist system under the controlling in- 
fluence of the federal government.” 

Accepting, then, the probability that we shall proceed by evolution, Dr. 
Holcombe insists from the beginning to the end of the book on an experi- 
mental attitude toward the art of government. He recognizes the difficulty 
in genuine experiment; for if there is failure, the experimenter is eliminated 
and does not have an opportunity to repeat the effort. It is admitted that 
capital and management exercise excessive power as compared with labor 
and that in that degree our government is unrepresentative. The way in 
which the New Deal has affected the balance of power among these three 
groups is analyzed with much skill. In the final chapter on “Organization 
for National Planning’’ we are told that we must provide for “continuous 
adaptation to the changing circumstances of the people” and that the govern- 
ment must, therefore, “contain a competent and durable planning organiza- 
tion.” In other words, there must be fundamental improvement in the civil 
service. Government must command as good men as business management 
commands. And representation must be based more on class interests than 
on sectional interests. ‘The soundest method of constructing an economic 
planning system for the modern industrial state is to build upon existing 
foundations.” 

But, says Mr. Cole, it is really idle and futile to hope for national planning 
under a parliamentary system. ‘‘Sectional rationalization of particular indus- 
tries and services might indeed well occur under such a government, and some 
further services might be brought under public auspices” . . . but ‘‘a capitalist 
government in a parliamentary country is bound to be deterred from the 
institution of any effective form of planning by the fear that any real advance 
toward a planned economy would involve making both the control of industry 
and the distribution of product far more directly political issues than they 
are at present, and would thus threaten the entire basis of the distribution of 
incomes in accordance with the capitalist principle of marginal productivity.” 

Both Mr. Cole and Professor Douglas discuss in some detail the policy of 
public works as a means of ameliorating the effects of depression and approve 
them as an important device. Particularly insistent are all our authors who 
discuss the subject that bankers should be deprived completely of the power 
to “manufacture credit.” ‘Money-spinners,’’ Mr. Cole calls them. But he 
despairs of effective control in any society where profit is the one motive by 
which men may be induced to act. 
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Both Controlling Depressions and Economic Planning are masterful, 
comprehensive, simple and lucid. No books have come to my attention in 
recent months which deal more effectively and fairly with the complex and 
critical issues which they discuss. Perhaps a summary of Professor Douglas’ 
conclusion will suggest the general position of both—although Mr. Cole 
frankly believes that all devices other than genuinely socialistic planning 
must ultimately fail. Dr. Douglas lists twelve proposals which he believes 
would largely mitigate the effects of depressions—although he doubts whether 
any combination of cures would be completely effective. Public works, man- 
aged currency (toward which a gesture has been made), unemployment in- 
surance and organized barter are familiar ideas. But he would go much 
further. He would have a planned increase of government expenditures in 
times of depression, with a budget balanced over a ten-year period; he would 
forbid bank reserves under 100 per cent; there should be adjustment of 
wages to costs of production and prices; and there should be restoration of 
competition which, in his judgment, would call for “the public ownership of 
such industries as the utilities, iron and steel, aluminum, electrical machin- 
ery, heavy chemicals, etc.” ‘All this, however, necessarily carries with it a 
rather thorough-going reorganization of our economic system, and a distinct 
curbing of the hitherto enormous powers of private monopolists and big 
bankers.’ Monopolistic control Professor Douglas holds to be one of the 
most sinister forces in our society; and he sees no escape from it, in important 
areas, except through government ownership. 

A final word concerning the slight volume by Stolberg and Vinton. For 
picturesque pamphleteering its equal is rarely found. It is a book of adjec- 
tives and exclamation points, but with much sobering truth. It may be 
summed up in one of its sentences: ‘“There is nothing the New Deal has so 
far done that could not have been done better by an earthquake.” 


Guy W. SaRVIs. 


Tike CHURCHSINssOG LE is 


Tue FATHERLY RULE oF Gon, by AtFrep E. Garvie. Abingdon Press, $1.25. 


N this book Dr. Garvie, a veteran in the cause of Christian co-operatior 

and unity, sums up in simple and non-technical language the convictions t¢ 
which his years of service in that movement have led him. The immediate 
occasion of the book is the forthcoming Conference on Church, Communit 
and State which is to be held in Oxford in July, 1937, under the auspices o! 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. The theme of the book 
is wider than the subjects proposed for this conference. It deals with th 


social mission of the church in its widest aspects and its religious motivatiot 
in faith in the fatherly rule of God. 
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This phrase, which gives the title to the book, unites in a felicitous synthesis 
the two dominant elements in the Christian conception of God—sovereignty 
and fatherhood. Dr. Garvie, as might be expected from a theologian, has 
little hope for any solutions of the social problems of our time which have not 
their roots in a consistent theology. He begins his book, therefore, with a 
discussion of the relation of God and man, in which he considers the basic 
concepts of creation, providence, revelation and redemption in the context in 
which they are set by the contemporary situation. He then considers at some 
length the necessity and the nature of society, showing how both are rooted 
in the fact that man is a social personality. This foundation having been laid, 
he takes up successively the nature of the state and the mission of the church, 
and shows how and why conflict arises between them. Especially instructive 
is his analysis of the conception of the nation in its relation to the totalitarian 
state. Dr. Garvie, unlike many contemporary thinkers, is unwilling to regard 
the state as purely an organ of restraint, whose distinguishing characteristic 
is the use of force. He believes that the extension of the state’s function to 
include cultural as well as narrowly political activities is normal and healthy, 
and his quarrel with the totalitarian state is not with what it sets out to do, 
but with its narrow way of doing it. 

Dr. Garvie distinguishes between two meanings of the church—the soter- 
iological and the sociological. As soteriological, the church “‘is the object of 
the Kingdom of God, God’s saving sovereignty.’ As such it is light, salt, 
seed, leaven. In its sociological aspect, the church is an association of men 
like other associations, with the limitations and weaknesses that belong to 
all human organizations. The differences which separate Christians today 
grow out of different views of the relation of the sociological to the soterio- 
logical conception of the church; or in other words, in the question as to 
whether the spiritual life which makes the church the organ of God’s spirit 
requires a particular form of faith or order, or whether it is consistent with 
more than one such form. Dr. Garvie, as is to be expected, holds strongly 
to the second of these views. 

In the chapter on the conflict between church and state, Dr. Garvie goes 
at some length into the present situation in the German church. While sym- 
pathizing with the Protestant minority in their insistence upon religious lib- 
erty, he feels that they have not adequately taken into account the wider 
responsibility of the church to stand for personal liberty. He feels that there 
is a field for the co-operation between church and state which is not ade- 
quately provided for by either of the contending parties in Germany, and in 
an interesting chapter he outlines his view of what that field should be. The 
concluding chapters deal, respectively, with ‘‘Conscience and Law” and “Uni- 
versalism, Ecumenicity and Internationalism.” 

Space does not allow for extensive quotation. It will be sufficient to cite 
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in conclusion the paragraph with which the author sums up the central thesis 
of his book: 

With Calvinism and with Barthianism I affirm the sovereignty of God, and man’s depend- 
ence on God for every good. Not as a human society, its sociological aspect, can the church 
confidently confront the state when it claims absolute authority in the total life of man. Only 
in its soteriological aspect as the object and the organ of God’s supreme saving activity can 
it command the divine resources of truth and grace which alone can overcome, as they alone 
are able to save the world. 

Those who have worked with Dr. Garvie in the co-operative movement 
will welcome this presentation of his ripened convictions. 
WILLIAM ADAMS BRowN. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 


America’s CAPACITY TO Propuce, by Epwin G. Nourse and associates. Brookings Insti- 
tution, $3.50. 

America’s Capacity To Consume, by Maurice Levin, Harotp G. MouLTon and CLARK 
Warpsurton. Brookings Institution, $3.00. 

FAREWELL TO Poverty, by Maurice ParMELEE. John Wiley, $3.50. 


HURCH members who hold the conviction that Christianity is respon- 
sible for the character of civilization should read these three factual 
volumes and then, in the name of the church and Christianity, take an active 
part in the struggle for the abolition of poverty. For poverty, dire poverty, 
with all of its devastating effects upon human personalities, is one of the 
most obvious characteristics of our civilization today. 

While Parmelee points out in a very clear and concise way that it is now 
potentially possible to bid farewell to poverty, he submits graphic evidence 
that the ancient enemy of mankind is still with us. ‘In the richest country in 
the world more than forty millions of men, women and children are in a 
state of partial or complete destitution. At least one-third of the popula- 
tion are destitute and in need of relief. At least one-fifth of the population 
are actually receiving charitable assistance.” 

Millions of American citizens are slowly starving right now yet, Parmelee 
points out, at the height of our prosperity in 1929 the vast majority of out 
people were poor, if you define poverty as a lack of some of the things essen: 
tial to a decent standard of living. 

This is also one of several deductions made by Levin, Moulton and War. 
burton in their very careful study of America’s capacity to consume, espe. 
cially in the excellent chapter on ‘The Incomes of Families.” These authors 
reveal that in 1929 more than sixteen million families, or practically sixty 
per cent of the total number of families in the United States, did not receive ¢ 
family income of even the two thousand dollars which was regarded by some 
at that time, as barely sufficient to supply basic necessities. Furthermore 
“about 12 million families, or more than 42 per cent, had incomes less that 
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$1,500” and “nearly 6 million families, or more than 21 per cent of the 
total, had incomes less than $1,000.” 

Among the other significant deductions made in this text are the follow- 
ing: ‘“There has been a tendency, at least during the last decade or so, for 
the inequality in the distribution of income to be accentuated.” ‘‘Vast poten- 
tial demands alike for basic commodities and for conventional necessities 
exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses of the people, both rural and 
urban.” “The United States has not reached a stage of economic develop- 
ment in which it is possible to produce more than the American people as a 
whole would like to consume.” 

Christianity must consider poverty as its enemy. Furthermore, poverty is 
an unnecessary evil in the United States. We have passed from an age of 
scarcity to an age of potential plenty. Edwin G. Nourse and associates, in 
their conservative analysis of America’s capacity to produce, in which they 
discuss the supply of raw materials, manufacturing, transportation, merchan- 
dising, money and credit, and the national labor force, reach the conclusion 
that even in our most productive year, 1929, our industrial plant was tech- 
nically capable of producing nineteen per cent more than it did. ‘‘We could 
have brought the 16.4 million families whose incomes were less than $2,000 
all up to that level.” On the other hand, the national survey of potential 
product capacity (reported in The Chart of Plenty, by Harold Loeb), which 
did not assume the capitalistic limitations seen as inherent in the Brookings 
Institution’s study of America’s capacity to produce, “‘calculated that if the 
1929 capacity to produce had been fully used, enough would have been pro- 
duced to furnish every American family of 4.1 individuals a minimum in- 
come of $4,370.’ In other words, according to the conservative as well as 
the radical study, poverty could have been abolished if those in control of 
our economic system had so desired. 

Why was it not abolished? Parmelee’s book in Part I, entitled “A Critique 
of Capitalism,” gives the answer. Under capitalism the means of production 
are privately owned and controlled. The persons and corporations who di- 
rect the economic process are primarily concerned with the making of profits 
and not with the production of abundance. Invariably they fail to give to 
the masses of the people sufficient purchasing power to buy all the goods pro- 
duced or even enough to obtain the necessities of life. In consequence, the 
effective demand for goods drops. Then, because in a capitalistic economy 
“production continues only so long as profits are gained,’’-large numbers of 
people soon find themselves in poverty, even though they have the capacity 
to consume more than can be produced at present and though America has 
the capacity to produce enough to provide everyone with a minimum de- 
cency standard of living. 

In Part II of his book, Parmelee brilliantly outlines his conception of a 
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social commonwealth wherein the people, through social ownership of the 
natural resources, technical equipment and plant, are able to plan and to di- 
rect the operation of the economic processes in such a way as to conquer want 
and to assure to all citizens a high standard of living throughout their lives, 
Naturally he draws heavily upon the experience of Soviet Russia in setting 
forth the methodology of planned production, and he claims that its produc- 
tion in time “will surpass the highest standards of production and of widely 
distributed welfare which can at any time or place be obtained under capi- 
talism.”’ 

The factual material in these three books makes it evident that capitalism 
by its very nature produces poverty, and that, if we are to remove poverty, 
we must abolish capitalism and establish in its place a planned social economy. 
A planned economy is not possible under capitalism. 

Will the church assume its responsibility for changing the poverty charac- 
teristic of civilization? Can it play a significant part in the movements that are 
working for the abolition of capitalism and for the establishment of a planned 
social economy? It can, if it will do two things. First, utilize such books as 
these to enable church members to evaluate the operation of both capitalism 
and the planned economy of the Soviet Union. Second, help its members 
to take an active part in co-operative non-profit undertakings and in those 
economic and political organizations which are definitely seeking to destroy 
an unjust, unethical, anti-Christian social order and to build, in cooperation 
with God, the Kingdom of God and Man upon the earth. 

CHARLES C. WEBBER. 
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